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THE SCAIFE FAMILY AND THE SCAIFE COMPANY! 


J. VERNER SCAIFE, JR. 


migrated to England at least by the fourteenth century, because 

there is a definite record of two different Scaifes having 
served in the British Parliament under King Edward II, who ruled 
from 1307 to 1327, and both of them lived in the parish of Kirby 
Stephen in Westmoreland County, close to Raisgill Hall and Orton, 
presumed to be the original seats of our direct ancestry. The name 
is not an uncommon one in England, and many Scaifes came from 
the near-by parishes of Orton, Ravenstonedale, and Appely. It is 
possible that the first direct ancestor of ours was Thomas Scaife of 
Crosby Garrett, Westmoreland County, who was born or baptized 
there in 1678. Due to uncertainties, I shall not attempt to trace the 
next three generations until 1 come to Henry Scaife, who was born in 
1760; he was, presumably, a bookbinder and later a tea merchant, who 
while en route to this country was drowned at sea near the Barbadoes 
in 1789. His son, Jeffery Scaife, born in 1781, was my great-great- 
grandfather, who was the founder of our lineage in this country, and 
the originator of the Scaife Company. 

"ty 1789, at the age of eight, Jeffery came to America from Cam- 
bridge, with his uncle and aunt, William Gazzam and Elizabeth Scaiffe 
Gazzam. The former had been educated at Cambridge and later be- 
came a journalist, but as an editor, his liberal views got him in trouble 


T ORIGINAL Scaifes were undoubtedly of Danish origin, having 


1 Presented at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania on December 12, 1950.—Ed. 
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with King George III, and so he was forced to flee here. Jeffery 
learned the trade of tinner in Philadelphia, and in 1801 he reached 
Pittsburgh, where in March, 1802, he founded our company, with his 
uncle, William Gazzam, and William Borrett as partners. These 
men manufactured tin, copper, sheet-iron ware, and japanned-ware 
in a building at Fourth Avenue and Market Street. Japanning was 
the art of coating metal surfaces with a variety of varnishes, which 
were dried and hardened in stoves, and which were ultimately used 
in ironmongery goods and domestic ironwork. Hence 148 years ago, 
Jeffery established a business that is the oldest manufacturing company 
in the United States west of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. I emphasize 
the word manufacturing, because other businesses, such as some New 
England fisheries, merchants, and here in Pittsburgh, the Pittsburgh 
Gazette (1786) definitely antedate our company, but the fact remains 
we are unequivocally the oldest manufacturing company west of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 

What was the borough of Pittsburgh like in 1802 when Jeffery ar- 
rived here? The governor of Pennsylvania was Thomas McKean, 
but we had no mayor, no charter as a city, no bridges, no hospitals, 
and the population was under two thousand. Fort Pitt lay in ruins. 
The present site of the Pennsylvania Station was considered far out in 
the country, and where we are assembled tonight, was for all practical 
rurposes out of the bounds of civilization. There were no banks, so 
Jeffery undoubtedly carried his currency on his person, or concealed 
it. Land was cheap, for two years later, twenty acres of land on 
Grant's Hill sold for $105.00. It was to be two years before a stage 
coach line came through from Philadelphia, or before the Bank of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia opened a branch here. Rent was 
cheap—we have a photostat of a deed dated 1809 in which one Con- 
nell O'Donnell paid William Borrett (Jeffery’s partner) $2.50 a month 
for a store and dwelling at Third and Market. _Pittsburgh’s first di- 
rectory, published in 1815, did not list such current household names 
as Carnegie, Westinghouse, Frick, Heinz, Oliver, Laughlin, or Mellon. 
However, almost to a man, Jeffery’s descendants were to remain Pitts- 
burghers. 

Unfortunately, we do not have a single record of any of Jeffery’s 
own personal, or business correspondence, but I am convinced this is 


attributable to Pittsburgh’s early disastrous fires and floods, and he left 
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no will in this city. At the turn of the nineteenth century, most 
houses, factories, and taverns were built mainly of wood, and the 
hazard of fires, inundations, and storms, was a constant menace. 
Moreover, there is no known painting or likeness of Jeffery. Suffice it 
to say that the company’s founder was a remarkable workman, whose 
varied products soon became a Pittsburgh fixture. 

The year 1810 was an eventful one for Jeffery, because at the age 
of twenty-nine, he became sole proprietor of an established business 
at the southeast corner of Diamond Street and Market Square. More- 
over, he married Lydia Borrett (1788-1865), the daughter of one of 
his partners. Eight children were born to this union, of whom the 
eldest, William Borrett Scaife, born on September 5, 1812, in the 
First Ward of Allegheny, was my great-grandfather. The company 
manufactured sponge buckets for artillery during the War of 1812. 
In 1834, Jeffery retired from business, and ultimately died at the age 
of sixty-six in 1847. _Jeffery’s son, Thomas W. Scaife (1820-50) was 
a grocer, who had a shop on Market Street, near Water Street. 

Upon Jeffery’s retirement, the firm became known as Wm. B. Scaife 
& Co. after the name of his eldest son, who at that time had two part- 
ners, whom my great-grandfather bought out in 1838. The location 
of the plant was then at 8-10 Wood Street, between Front (now First 
Avenue) and Water Street. Many of Wm. B’s. diaries, records, and 
letters have survived, but doubtless others were destroyed in the great 
fire of April 10, 1845. 

Wn. B. received the finest education that was then obtainable, and 
at an early age, he began to work in his father’s plant. Records indi- 
cate that he was a sagacious mechanical genius, who at the tender ace 
of nine, built products which were sold along with those made by the 
most talented workmen in the shops. When he, in turn, became sole 
proprietor of his shop at the age of twenty-six, he fabricated tin, iron, 
and copper products for the vast river steamboat trade, then so vital 
to Pittsburgh’s industry. He not only equipped steamboats, but later 
constructed them. He was, I believe, the first person to advocate 
towing coal by barges, in lieu of the older inefficient method of floating 
coal down the rivers, a process which to him was a mere waste of time. 

Wn. B. had many early serious financial worries, and his plant was 
heavily mortgaged; in addition, he records grave disagreements with 
his associates, because in 1849 and again in 1851 he admitted two 
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junior partners, but he at all times retained control of the company. 
However, by 1853, he finally once again bought out the associates. 
At this period, he became one of the earliest fabricators of sheet-iron 
roof frames, and corrugated iron for roofing and sidings, ventures 
which not only partially reduced fire hazards, but which were eventu- 
ally to prove to be bonanzas for him. In a letter dated November 15, 
1855, Wm. B. states: “At our County Fair in October, I received a 
silver medal for the best model specimen of metallic roofing, together 
with a complimentary notice.” We have this silver medal, and four 
other similar ones. Again with reference to hard times, Wm. B. 
wrote on January 27, 1855: “I have never seen such times here, the 
richest are breaking up, and many are suffering with hunger. There 
has been a soup house opened where soup is given to those who send 
for it. Yesterday the crowd was so great that the police were sent 
for to keep order.” 

Of Wm. B.'s sterling characteristics, | am quite sure that to him, 
religion was the most influential single factor in his life. From his 
writings, one learns that he was a veritable Cotton Mather (1663- 
1728), the renowned Congregational minister, who was in his prime 
a century and a half earlier. Wm. B. was an austere Metho- 
dist, and like Mather, was a conservative. In their later lives, each 
kept abreast of the multiple new ideas of his day, and each grew in 
tolerance toward other sects. | Each was highly sensitive, quick-tem- 
pered, and each showed undeniable traits of actual religious fanatic- 
ism. Mather had fifteen children by three marriages, but Wm. B. 
was not far behind with thirteen children by one wife! | Great-grand- 
father was an unswerving believer in temperance, and assisted this 
cause with his influence and means; he refused to make machinery for 
spirituous liquors; however, I can find no record of his successors 
taking similar action! He advocated the abolition of slavery, and 
also organized a socicty known as the Philo Institute, a debating club, 
which once owned a splendid library, but which was destroyed by the 
calamitous fire of 1845. Politically, he was first a Whig, and then a 
Republican. 

Wm. B. was married to Mary Frisbee of Schoharie County, New 
York, which is in the vicinity of Cooperstown, and of their thirteen 
children, eleven reached maturity. One daughter, Edmonia (don't 
you think Edmonia an unique name?), died in 1852, and Willie died 
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three years later, both of their deaths occurring on the same date, 
March 31. I, myself, vividly remember all of the others, except one 
sister, Emma Scaife Wilde, who resided in Denver. 

One of Wm. B.'s most captivating diaries, written in 1851, graphic- 
ally describes a business trip via the steamers “Hibernia” and “Ele- 
phant” from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. Due to the vicissitudes of 
fortune, the trip consumed thirty-eight days. Below Louisville, the 
bulk of the steamer’s cargo was jettisoned when the boat stuck in the 
mud. When all hands turned out on a Sunday to free the boat, Wm. 
Bb. stubbornly refused to help, feeling that no Sunday work should 
be done, because “there are souls to be saved.” While thus mar- 
ooned, the ice closed in and was described by the diarist as “now 
resting against the upper side with a scratching, tearing, thundering 
noise.” You can guess that Wm. B. called upon his Maker to be 
saved, and he again sounded precisely like Cotton Mather. 

There were many deaths from exposure. “Eight more,” reads one 
entry, “have been buried from this boat—very unceremoniously—just 
put in rough square boxes without any ceremony—our deck hands dig 
a hole just deep enough to cover the boxes.” Again several days 
later: “Most people aboard are Catholics, and I spent the evening 
singing hymns with the officers and was surprised to find so many of 
them were acquainted with Methodist hymns.” Other entries in- 
dicate that there was plenty of game to be shot—such as deer, part- 
ridge, rabbits and doves. When the journey resumed, he mentions 
passing innumerable river steamers, with such names as “Saranack,” 
“Federal Arch,” “Martha Washington,” “Greek Slave,” and “Ionian.” 
Still later: “Passed the Arkansas-Louisiana line—many fine plantations, 
but what seems strange is that most houses are below the surface of 
the river, and there are no hills to fly to in case of inundation.” Wm. 
B. refers to New Orleans as “a wicked city, a city of Sodom.” In 
company with a friend he visited the slave dealers and noted that 
“outside the houses were negro men, women, boys and girls—these 
slaves were comfortably dressed, and were arranged in lines just like 
shopkeepers display specimens of their merchandise. My friend in- 
quired about the slave's ages, health, qualifications and finally bought 
a slave woman and her baby, for $800—this seems strange to deal in 
human beings.” While in New Orleans, he closed a number of con- 
tracts and secured specifications for the building of river boats; a typical 
one was for a boat with a 130 ft. keel and a 23 ft. beam for a price of 
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$5,000. An entry which amused me states: “Had a most violent at- 
tack of neuralgi, so I relieved this with belladonna and by bathing my 
feet.” 

Other diaries and memos elucidate bizarre and astounding facts, 
such as one wage contract for an apprenticeship in his company dated 
July, 1850: “James Morgan binds his son, Wm. Wallace Morgan, from 
July Ist for one year at $2.00 per week, $2.25 for the second year, $2.50 
for the 3rd, and $3.00 for the 4th. If satisfactory, 50 cents additional 
during the fifth year, but all lost time to be deducted.” This was scarce- 
ly an extravagant contract, was it? Another entry records the acquisi- 
tion of “one new spittoon.” On a stormy sea voyage to Newfoundland 
in July, 1865, he noted: “My wife got to supper, but she had to part 
with it—she awakened at 3 A. M. dreaming a dog had bitten her— 
afterwards we spent a pleasant hour cracking jokes.” Knowing Wm. 
B.’s character, I can assure you the jokes were of a puritanical nature! 

Wnm. B.'s diaries show the Civil War apprehension of Pittsburghers 
in the spring of 1863. Jeb Stuart's minor cavalry raids near Cham- 
bersburg the previous year were still fresh in mind. According to the 
diarist’s notes of June 11, “report says Rebels coming on us with 18,000 
cavalry under that Villain Stuart—the Rebel Thief—Lord Thou Art 


Our Shield.” Another entry in the same month, notes “25 of our 
hands sent today to dig fortifications in Winebiddle’s Woods.” Still 


another entry: “2,000 men set to work on surrounding hills of our 
city and to erect forts and rifle pits on Mt. Washington, Herron Hill, 
etc.” It is needless to say that before the result of Gettysburg was 
known, great-grandfather fully expected Generals Lee, Pickett, Long- 
street, and Stuart to take up positions on all high ground around this 
city. 

During these years and later, the Scaife Company made sponge and 
tar buckets for the arsenals, life boats and life preservers, air pipes, 
steel chimneys, equipment for the iron gunboats (built here by Snow- 
den & Mason Co.), oil stills, iron barrels, iron cornices for a Catholic 
church in Des Moines, canister plates for the Allegheny Arsenal, cup- 
olas, fire-extinguishers, etc. Wm. B. was granted two patents on 
corrugating machines, and he was also the designer, and the first fabri- 
cator, of the current style kitchen range boiler. In between times, he 
attended prayer meetings twice weekly, was a manager of the Penn- 
sylvania School of Reform, and he proposed the then new buildings 
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at Morganza. In 1876, accompanied by his wife, he attended the 
Centennial at Philadelphia, and his diary relates that “after viewing 
the foreign exhibits, we then saw those of the U. S. A—ours is the 
best, greatest, grandest nation of the most talented people under the 
sun, and the most generous, truthful, and cleanest, the most honest and 
most religious, most civilized—the furthest advanced in everything 
good and noble and we have the finest display of the finest goods,— 
Mary and I bade farewell to our first and last Centennial.” Perhaps 
this was an omen of death—in any event, early in 1876, Wm. B., long 
suffering from a painful cancerous disease, gathered his family to- 
gether, to reiterate how much comfort he had enjoyed in religion, and 
to express the conviction that all of them would meet again in heaven 
as an unbroken family. He further mentioned that his own greatest 
mistake was that he had not had enough charity for others, and that 
if he could relive his life, he would have no ill feeling against anyone. 
Wm. B. advised his children to keep out of debt, to stand together, and 
then raising his hand said that it was “a satisfaction to know this hand 
was never raised in any nefarious business deal.” He had ren 
the desire to die on a clear Sunday, and so he did, on April 2, 1876, 
aged sixty-four. His final wish was for no foreign hands to touch 
him after death, and accordingly, his two eldest sons washed him and 
placed him in the casket. When his grandson, then six, was taken 
to see the remains, the boy remarked that “it is going to take a lot of 
angels to carry grandpappy to heaven.” Incidentally, his wife sur- 
vived him by twenty-nine years, dying at the age of eighty-nine, and 
I might mention that she remembered seeing Halley's Comet in Bol- 
ivar, Tennessee, in 1833 

Before describing grandfather, I wish to state a few facts about three 
of Wm. B.'s other children. The eldest, Oliver P. Scaife, was prob- 
ably the most able and most aggressive business executive; he died 
in 1903. 

Lauriston L. Scaife (1850-1926) was a Yale graduate, and an em 
inently successful Boston lawyer; without question, he had the most 
gentle nature and the kindest disposition of all the children. Uncle 
Laurie’s grandson, Lauriston L. Scaife, now Episcopal Bishop of 
Western New York, is doubtless personally known to many of the 
readers of this account, and it was a severe loss to this city w hen Bishop 


Scaife was called elsewhere. 
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William Lucien Scaife, Yale ’73, graduated with the highest possible 
honors and received prizes for excellence in German and civil engi- 
neering. He did postgraduate work at Freiberg University in Saxony, 
and attended the School of Mines in Paris. For some recondite 
reason, Wm. B. did not wish his daughters to marry, and incredible 
as it may seem, each of the four spinsters (Mary, Cornelia, Alice, 
and Lois) always flatly announced that no woman anywhere was good 
enough for any Scaife man! Naturally, no one believed them, be- 
cause a few of the Scaife men were no basement bargains. 

Charles Cooke Scaife, born on September 8, 1844, in Pitt Town- 
ship, now part of Pittsburgh, was the second surviving son of Wm. B. 
He received his early education in the Sixth Ward Franklin School, 
and later graduated from the Pittsburgh High School. At the age 
of eighteen, he enlisted in Company C, 1Sth Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Militia, and at the expiration of his service, he became associated with 
the Wm. B. Scaife Co., which he served for fifty-four years, twenty-four 
of them as president. The company became a partnership in 1878, 
with Oliver and Charles as the principal executives, but thirteen years 
later, grandfather purchased Oliver's shares. The firm continued to 
make the same line of products, but expanded its facilities for ice and 
milk cans, water pressure filters, the erection of iron bridges, copper 
pipes, plate iron work, ete. At the National Export Exposition held 
in Philadelphia in 1899, the Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co. was awarded 
a diploma of honorable mention for mechanical filtration. In 1907, 
the company installed an autogenous welding plant, the first one in 
this district, for the welding of all kinds of sheet and plate work for 
boilers and tanks. This then rather revolutionary idea, ws a substi- 
tute for riveting, was sheer heresy to some of the factory foremen, but 
times change, and we must of necessity, change with them. 

Charles Cooke Scaife, my orandfather, was married in 1867 to 
Priscilla Murray Verner, and four children were born, namely, James 
Verner, William B., Charles C., Jr., and Anna Verner Scaife, who 
later became Mrs. John H. Ricketson, Jr. She was the most gracious 
and kindly lady I ever knew. All of the sons later became associated 
with the business. 

Grandfather was an emulator of Samuel Pepys, in that, like his 
father before him, he kept faithful and graphic diaries. | He speaks 


of painting or drawing many pastel or India-ink portraits of his 
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children, brothers, and a few friends, and these were excellent like- 
nesses, which showed an uncanny artistic ability. | Apparently, por- 
trait painting completely absorbed his mind, without exhausting his 
body. He took great delight in writing poetic stanzas, both humorous 
and sentimental, on anyone’s anniversary. In addition, he records 
many original ideas for inventions, such as a scheme noted in 1878, 
for charging soda water fountain drinks or raising bread with carbonic 
acid gas. Another brain wave alluded to the idea of permanently 
preserving foodstuffs in metallic cans. Grandfather gives vivid 
descriptions of the railroad riots of 1877, and the financial panic of 
the following year. He was horrified when Jones & Laughlin in- 
creased the pay of common labor to $1.50 a day. He even considered 
the possibility of making iron bathtubs, underground cable, and steel 
stoves. In 1910, when two Pittsburgh bankers were sent to jail, 
grandfather kept them supplied with books. He was a staunch Re- 
publican, and during President Wilson’s first term he wrote: “Busi- 
ness falling off, due to Democratic legislation. | Wilson has fatally 
wounded the goose that lays golden eggs, by his foolish legislation, 
and I see no commercial silver lined clouds until he is down and out 
of office.” 

Grandfather lived in old Allegheny on Western Avenue, and his 
home was called “Wilverchan.” The first six letters are from the 
names of William and Verner, and the last four, the first two letters 
each from Charles and Anna, the combined names of his four children. 
It is interesting to note that this land was adjacent to the McKnight 
residence, which was once a country home when that part of Allegheny 
was woods and fields. Originally, it was owned by the famous Indian 
chief Killbuck (1737-1811) who at one time held possession of large 
tracts of land in Allegheny County, and tradition says that “Killbuck 
is buried under the stone slab near the lilac walk in the garden.” A 
diary entry of October 22, 1881, states: “Borough taxes $4.00.” An- 
other: “Took my cow Rosie to Bull today.” February, 1901: “Carnegie 
Steel Combine said to be close 





prepare for the greatest panic this 
country has even seen.” 

In 1915, grandfather unveiled a bronze tablet, erected by the 
Women’s Historical Society of Pennsylvania to commemorate the orig- 
inal site of “Ye Olde Town Hall of Allegheny Town.” He died 


six months later on the last day of 1915, aged seventy-one. 
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My father, James Verner Scaife, was born in Allegheny, on Novem- 
ber 7, 1868; he first attended public school, then the Boys Classical 
School. He qualified for admission to Cornell University at the 
age of fifteen, but waited another year before entering, matriculating 
with the Class of 1889 and graduating with a B. S. degree. He re- 
ceived honorable mention for his thesis, entitled, “On the Natural 
History of Copper.” After a short stretch with the Illinois Zinc Com- 
pany, he became associated with the family company, and served it forty 
years, fourteen of which were as president. In 1894, my father or- 
ganized the Tarantella Musical Society, which gave charity concerts, 
and he appeared in many plays, as a member of the Amateur Dramatic 
Club. On November 18, 1896, he was married to Hannah Mary 
Magee, and there were three sons. Frederick Magee, Alan Magee, 
and myself. 

Father was a man of manifold interests, in that he felt that the cul- 
tivation of hobbies was of prime importance, and that a person might 
acquire great knowledge of subjects unconnected with his business, 
and yet receive scarcely any benefit or relief. Men, I believe, can 
be divided into three classes: Those who work themselves to death; 
those who are worried to death; and those who are bored to death. 
Father was not of the last category, because his diverse hobbies in- 
cluded the making up of all types of neatly compiled and dated photo, 
scrap, and general information albums, grapho-analysis (reading 
handwriting), and collecting stamps, coins, autographs, manuscripts, 
and genealogical data. He was one of the first amateurs to take 
successful photographs in color; he was an acknowledged authority on 
the Civil War, and his extensive Civil War library now belongs to 
Cornell University.  Fresh-water angling was his favorite sport. He 
died on March 30, 1930, in his sixty-second year. 

My brother, Alan, represented the fifth generation when he entered 
the services of the family company in 1920. If space permitted, | 
would like to enlarge upon the splendid work done by the firm in 
World War II, in which it was awarded the Army & Navy “E”, while 
turning out colossal quantities of war materials, chiefly aerial demo- 
lition bombs and 4.2 inch mortar shells. Today, Mr. Roger L. Scaife 
of Boston, another grandson of old Wm. B.'s, is the oldest living 
member of our family. He is now in his seventy-sixth year and is a 
retired publisher. 
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To recapitulate, the majority of Scaife men had, I think, ageless 
enthusiasm, zestful desires to crowd innumerable activities into waking 
hours, individualities which bristled like porcupines the moment any- 
one crossed them, tempers definitely above normal, intelligent but 
thoroughly stubborn minds, sentimental affection for their ancestors, 
a genuine love of the home, and undeviating loyalty to any cause they 
espoused. In different generations, there were several deadly intra- 
mural quarrels, but if any rank outsiders tried to chisel in on these 
private fights, the Scaifes usually banded together to throw them out. 
All of the relatives described in detail, have now passed to the great 
beyond, but I think that each of them in his time contributed some- 
thing to the progress of Pittsburgh. May their souls rest in peace. 




















THE MINSTREL OF THE ALLEGHENIES 


Harvey B. Gaut 


Chapter IV: “‘Gentlemen, Be Seated”’ 


TEPHEN FOSTER returned home from Jefferson College the 
Soon month he went there, July, 1841. Driving back through 
the South Hills he recrossed the Monongahela and arrived in Alleghany, 
dispirited. 

His disturbed mother immediately wrote to her son, William; Ste- 
phen wrote to him in August; his father not until September. These 
letters show that William had intended to pay his young brother's ex- 
penses through college. He must have been discouraged. The family 
and Stephen, himself, were apologetic. Stephen’s explanation was that 
he became sick, had dizzy spells, nosebleed, had to stay in bed; and that 
anyway he was not attending classes regularly as he had entered in the 
middle of the session. One of the students who was about to drive to 
Pittsburgh happened in his room (he wrote) and suddenly he made up 
his mind to go with him. 

His father might have turned him around and started him back had 
he not been out of town leading a temperance meeting.!’ In his own 
letter to William he speaks of having put Stephen in the hands of a 
tutor, and concludes: “It is a source of much comfort to your mother and 
myself that he does not appear to have any evil propensities and his leis- 
ure hours are all devoted to music, for which he possesses a strange tal- 
ent.” 

The important words are “leisure” and “talent.” Not even then, 
when the boy was fifteen, did anyone consider his making a career of 
music. Instead, they toyed with the idea of sending him to Annapolis, 
a scheme first mentioned by his mother in a letter to William the year 
before, and now brought up again by Stephen in his embarrassment. 
Luckily for him Cand for us) the project failed to materialize. 

His education soon became desultory. His father wrote to William 
in the spring of ’42 that Stephen was “uncommonly studious at home but 
dislikes going to school. _ He says there is too much confusion.” Then 

1 This meeting took place about August 28, 1841, when Stephen 


wrote his letter to his brother William; it did not take place in July, 
while Stephen was attending Jefferson College. 
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he asks the dependable son to give the youngest a job that summer, but 
William seems to have been through for it was his father who finally 
put him in his own office. Stephen wrote a copperplate hand, a gift 
he carried all his life, and could make himself useful doing double entries 
in ledgers. 

The same year of 1842 Charles Dickens and his wife came down 
the Juniata and over the mountains by the canal route. They stopped 
over in Pittsburgh at the old Exchange Hotel, at Penn Avenue 
and Sixth Street. As William Foster was mayor of Allegheny 
he had an opportunity to meet the famous visitor and took Stephen with 
him. But it was Dr. Andrew McDowell (later on Stephen's father-in- 
law) who became a friend of the great man. He was called on to at- 
tend Dickens when he was sick in Pittsburgh and they corresponded for 
some years.2. Dickens went on down the Ohio on his lecture tour— 
and repaid the hospitality of the river towns with disparaging writings on 
the region. 

There were family changes during the year. Henrietta’s husband, 
Thomas L. Wick, died suddenly in Youngstown, and while Mrs. Foster 
and Stephen were visiting there to comfort her in her bereavement, Wil- 
liam, Jr., was married the second time, to Elizabeth Burnett, and estab- 
lished a new home at Towanda, Pennsylvania. Morrison, engaged in a 
prosperous trade on the river packets, came home for the holidays in 
December, 1842, and as he was the nearest in age to Stephen took him 
on a round of the theaters. 

They saw the great Shakespearean actor (known in the river towns 
as “Drunken Booth”) in “Richard the Third” and “King Lear”; and went 
to hear Henry Russell, an English “concertiser,” who made a deep im- 
pression on Stephen's early career. 


Russell was of Jewish descent and a born showman. He comprised 
the whole program, seating himself at the piano and opening with the 
song, Woodman, Spare that Tree. He was a sensation and captured 
the city with that precursor of mother songs, The Old Arm Chair. 
What is more, he showed Stephen how to do the trick. 

Impressionable years—Stephen was growing up. 

A striking little girl, Susan Pentland, lived with her father, Captain 

2 If there is a tradition that Dickens and Dr. McDowell corre- 


sponded for some years, no correspondence verifying it is known to 
have been discovered to date. 
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Joseph Pentland, in the other half of the double house occupied by the 
Fosters. This dwelling had been built by William, Jr., and faced the 
East Commons, on Union Avenue. The children played together in 
the same back yard, and Stephen enjoyed the captain's reminiscences of 
the War of 1812. He was just at the age to notice girls, sixteen, but as 
Susan was only eleven no one took the affair seriously. 

However, as the Pentlands had a square piano while all Stephen had 
at the time was a flute and a guitar, he spent much time next door. It 
was on their piano that he improvised and wrote his first love song, Open 
Thy Lattice Love, in 1842. It was published two years later by George 
Willig of Philadelphia, bearing the inscription, “Composed for and dedi- 
cated to Miss Susan E. Pentland of Pittsburgh.” And Miss Sue, with 
her hair still hanging down her back, was much flattered. Within 
seven years she was married to Andrew L. Robinson, one of the same 
group of youngsters who had grown up together on the Commons. 

Open Thy Lattice Love is no hymn to Eros; it is a pallid ariosa. 
Foster composed the music, some unknown poet® wrote the stanzas 
that had been printed in the New Mirror (a New York weekly paper), 
and the song enjoyed a vogue in Allegheny parlors. Stephen was 
acquiring the knack of getting notes down on paper, distributing 
chords, sustaining a theme. The introduction, like many of his prel- 
udes, is borrowed from the opening phrases and is characteristic; for 
in his songs that were to follow he never learned to improve on this 
approach. 

A song which may have preceded the above (ascribed by Nevin 
to 1841) is Sadly to Mine Heart Appealing. But as it was not pub- 
lished until 1858, when Stephen was scraping the bottom of the barrel 
for salable tunes, no one knows exactly when it was written. What 
we do know are the great songs that followed Open Thy Lattice Love 
in the period when Stephen was still in Pittsburgh before being in- 
carcerated again at bookkeeping in Cincinnati. 

In 1844 political feeling ran high and Pittsburgh was particularly 
partisan. It was a presidential year and John Tyler of “Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too” was out to succeed himself, but Polk was nominated 
and eiected. | Audiences were harangued in the old Market Hall, 


8 The author of the verses was George Pope Morris, whose best- 
known work is Woodman, Spare that Tree. 
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marching clubs were organized, and male choruses formed to sing 
party songs. 

Such a singing group met in the Foster home. The sons caught 
their fervor from their fathers and in the ensemble were such names 
as J. C. Blair, Andrew L. Robinson, J. Harvey Davis, Robert P. Mc- 
Dowell, and Morrison Foster. Stephen was the director. As nearly 
as anyone knows, that was the first male chorus in Pittsburgh, and 
after the election fever died down the young men voted to continue 
practicing. They met twice a week and for lack of suitable materia! 
Stephen jumped in with a bright thought or two. 

Negro tunes were favored and one night Stephen said he had 
written a little something he wished the boys would try over. So he 
brought out Lou’siana Belle and it was an instantaneous smash hit— 
a hoedown dance tune. 

Senpeions and pleased with its success he showed up seven days 
later with another set of words and another kind of tune, Uncle Ned, 
a song that shortly became famous. But the fame went chiefly to 
the Sable Harmonists, a touring minstrel group, and it wasn’t until 
long afterward that Foster was publicly recognized as the composer. 
In hese two songs Foster found himself, and in Uncle Ned the whole 
world found a new song to sing. 

Lou’siana Belle is a good, stirring tune, built scalewise. It is 
not an outstanding Foster air but it taps along at a merry rate. The 
words (Stephen wrote them himself and here began a new era) are 
quite amusing and show a certain facility if no particular poetic 
thought. There are five verses and they fit the tune perfectly and 
go with a zip. 

In Uncle Ned Foster's text again fits the tune to a T and is pre- 
cisely in the mood. The verse is simple and catches the imagination 
at once. Slight wonder that Old Uncle Ned (as it was soon called) 
became a national ballad within a few years. Foster was nineteen 
when he wrote these songs, and they show him in the two veins that 
were to distinguish him—the gay and the sad. Of the two Uncle 
Ned is far the superior. 

His sister, Ann Eliza, says that Oh! Susanna was also of this 
period of the singing society, but as Cincinnati claims that song it may 
have been written later. Its mood is quite different. Aside from 
the dialect, which may easily be ignored, it is not of negro genre but 
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was adaptable to, and immediately taken up by, any sort of wanderer 
off for the West by boat or covered wagon in the days of the great 
migrations. 

These songs were passed along by word of mouth, were learned 
and sung that way, and were even written and published through 
that method. Foster was often victimized. It is not that he was a 
dupe, but Pittsburgh was a long way from any publishing center and 
at first he had no idea of the worth of a manuscript. He gave copies 
to anyone who would use them. 

After these songs were published by W. C. Peters a letter from 
Stephen answering an inquiry on the subject of copyrights was sent 
to a William E. Miller. It is dated from Cincinnati, May 25, 1849, 
and what he said at that time is illuminating. — It reads in part: 

I gave manuscript copies of each of the songs, ‘‘Lou’siana Belle,’’ 
“Uncle Ned,’’ and ‘‘Oh, Susanna’’ to several persons before I gave 
them to Mr. Peters for publication, but in neither instance with any 
permission nor restriction in regard to publishing them, unless con- 
tained in a letter to Mr. Roark, accompanying the Manuscript of 


“Uncle Ned’’ although of this I am doubtful. Mr. Peters has my 
receipt for each of the songs. 


The only information I can give you in regard to dates, as my 
memory does not serve me, must be in copying the years named on 
the title pages .. . ‘‘Lou’siana Belle’’ was copyrighted in 1847—the 
others in 1848. 

That is, a year or two afterward, he had forgotten to whom he 
had given these brilliant compositions (except to William Roark of 
the Sable Harmonists), and when they were published. He had 
given W. C. Peters seven manuscripts and they made a fortune for 
him. Sometimes Foster's name is remembered and printed on the 
compositions and sometimes it is not. Morrison says: “He made a 
present of ‘Old Uncle Ned’ and ‘Oh, Susannah’ to Mr. Peters. The 
latter made ten thousand dollars out of them.” 

Every Forty-Niner, every fiddle that squeaked, every banjo that 
plunked its way to “Californy” played Oh! Susanna. And every 
rural tenor and country baritone took a fling at Old Uncle Ned. 
They swept the land. They were heard from Hell Gate to Golden 

‘ William E. Millet was a New York music publisher, located at 
329 Broadway. His firm issued a ‘‘pirated’’ edition of Old Uncle Ned 
on May 16, 1848, prior to the Peters edition. The Millet edition, which 


seems to have been published without Stephen’s permission, was 
probably the first edition of the song. 
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Gate, and the ships sailing east and west from New York and San 
Francisco carried the gay stanzas of Susanna and “de bullgine,” and 
Uncle Ned and his bald head. Those two songs immediately added 
to the enjoyment of the world. 


By the time Peters had copyrighted them by permission of the 
composer, several other publishers had already done the same thing. 
But to Peters went the bulk of the rake-off, and the prestige which 
followed their success. | He was a man who had followed the piano 
trade down the river, in fact he brought it down. When the in- 
struments came over the mountains he reshipped them at Pittsburgh, 
by boat, for Cincinnati and on down the Ohio River. He also took 
himself to Cincinnati and it is said he made enough out of Foster's 
works to open another office in Louisville. When Stephen went to 
him with a new song that he wrote in his Cincinnati days Peters seems 
also to have gathered in the former ones written for the Pittsburgh 
singing group. There he sat, spiderwise, in his advertised “Empor- 
ium,” waiting for inquisitive little flies like Stephen to walk into his 
clutches. 

Stephen had studied a little with him in Pittsburgh and felt 
friendly toward him. But there is no evidence that Peters did any- 
thing for his former acquaintance except print his compositions for 
his own profit. As the years rolled on why didn’t one of his business- 
like brothers demand that Foster be reimbursed for such a song as 
Oh! Susanna?® There were trying days ahead in which _ back 
royalty would have been a life-saver. 

After he had written his first great songs for the “Gentlemen be 
Seated,” and before they were published when he shortly went to 
Cincinnati, came the Great Pittsburgh Fire of 1845. As Stephen was 
still living in that city he could have burst into a song to commemorate 
the disaster as he did for the Mexican and Civil wars. Topical songs 
were the rule of the day. 

From the safe distance of Allegheny he must have watched the 

5 S§tephen’s brother Morrison devoted much time and energy to 
protecting Stephen’s financial interests, both before and after his 
death. There is some evidence that Morrison went to see the New 
York publisher who issued the first (‘‘pirated’’) edition of Oh! 
Susanna, in an effort to obtain a financial interest in it for Stephen. 
It is not known whether his efforts were successful. 


6 Presumably this refers to the Sable Harmonists, or to minstrel 
troupes in general. 
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whole, tremendous conflagration.?_ At five minutes past noon on 
April 10, 1845, a woman was building a fire to wash her clothes out 
of doors. The weather was parching dry and high winds prevailed. 
While she had her back turned gossiping with a neighbor, sparks 
flew, and within a few minutes the town tocsin—the bell of the Third 
Presbyterian Church—had begun to toll, and every wagon-rim fire 
alarm carried the warning from hill to hill. Stephen saw great clouds 
of smoke go rolling up and red flames began to belch out into the 
streets and lick the water front. The local volunteer fire companies 
hurried to the scene—too late. Within five hours the flames had 
destroyed twelve hundred buildings. 

What would have moved Stephen most was that his friend, 
Samuel Kingston, who lived near the Scotch Hill Market, lost his life 
trying to rescue a piano. Everyone in Lawrenceville, which was up 
the hill, and in Allegheny Town, across the river, offered shelter for 
the burnt-out survivors; doubtless Mayor Foster among them. _Steph- 
en, already composing for minstrels,* overlooked a timely topic.® 
And the “Point” of the city where the historical houses ought to 
stand has never been the same. 


Evelyn Foster Morneweck, Stephen’s niece, relates in her 
Chronicles of Stephen Foster’s Family that Stephen and Morrison 
were among the Allegheny boys and men who turned out with all the 
volunteer fire companies to help fight the flames. 

In 1845 Stephen was probably composing for the amusement of 
himself and friends, rather than for minstrels. His collaboration 
with minstrels was to come later. 

9 His brother Morrison contributed a verse about the fire, to a 
political song written by Stephen in 1856, the year of the Buchanan- 
Fremont presidential campaign. The Democratic candidate was 
James Buchanan, related by marriage to the Foster family. In 1845, 
after the Pittsburgh fire, Buchanan had contributed $500 to the relief 
fund. Morrison’s verse, added to Stephen’s song, The Great Baby 
Show or The Abolition Show, comments on the ingratitude of the 
Republican followers of John C. Fremont: 

In the year ’45, when the fire laid us waste, 

Old Buck gave us five hundred dollars in haste. 

They then took his money, and lauded his name, 

But he’s now ‘‘Ten Cent Jimmy,’’ their banners proclaim. 
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Chapter V: Cincinnati and Fame 


HE NEW PACKET, the “James Millingar,” rounded the bend of the 

Ohio River.!° The whistle blew, the big bell that hung between 
the smokestacks bonged, the sternwheeler slowed down, and a frail, 
nervous youth packed away his flute and prepared to descend the 
companionway from the grand salon. 

The young gentleman was Stephen Foster arriving in Cincinnati in 
the fall of 1846 to work in the office of his brother. Dunning Foster 
was the junior member of the firm of Irwin and Foster, steamboat 
agents, and owned a part interest in a number of vessels plying the 
river. He and Archibald Irwin were considered the coming mer- 
chants. 

There was a squeak of pulleys and the landing stage shot out. 
“All ashore!” came the call. Stephen stepped off at Gilmour’s Land- 
ing and there was his brother, Dunning, to grab his carpetbag and 
inquire about his trip. Easy—agreed Stephen, twenty hours. No 
particular excitement. At East Liverpool they let off three cows and 
a donkey and took on some crockery and at Marietta took aboard two 
or three tons of stone mill wheels. At Wheeling they unloaded 
bar'ls of whiskey and took on tobacco—nothing of much importance." 

The young men sauntered up the river slope to Broadway, and 
then to Fourth Street and Jane Griffin's place where Dunning was 
boarding.!2_ If the city wasn’t as large as Pittsburgh, still, to Stephen, 
it was a fair-sized town. On the streets were Conestoga wagons, this 
time drawn by oxen rather than horses as the Ohio hills were not as 
heavy going as the mountain ranges in Pennsylvania. Let the boy look 
around, said brother Dunning—who was five years ahead of the twen- 
ty-year-old Stephen and already an established business man—tomor- 
row would be time enough to start work. 


10 Stephen’s brother Dunning purchased the steamboat ‘‘James 
Millingar’’ late in 1851. The editor does not know of any source 
material which would prove that Stephen was a passenger on this 
boat in the autumn of 1846, on his trip from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati. 
11 The author exercised his privilege as an artist to add color to 
his account of Stephen’s trip. No source material concerning the 
cargo has been located, to date. Facts can be very dull! 

12 Evelyn Foster Morneweck thinks that when Stephen first went 
to Cincinnati, Dunning and he boarded at the Broadway Hotel. They 
moved to Mrs. Griffin’s boarding house later. 
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“Irwin and Foster” were located at No. 4 Cassilly’s Row, colorfully 
called in Cincinnati, “Rat Row,” and later on Broadway. There were 
sixteen shipping agents in the neighborhood and when a boat whistled 
everyone ran down to the river to see whose packet was in. 

To Cassilly’s Row of warehouses Stephen repaired next morning. 
He was to be bookkeeper and invoice clerk and had learned a little 
about such matters while working for his father. Temperamentally, he 
was unfitted for any sort of work, as Dunning soon found out. He 
didn’t like business and he hated contacts with people who meant 
nothing to him. He was that way in the beginning and that way to the 
end. “You can’t make a truck horse out of a race horse,” the neighbors 
had said. Stephen wouldn't stand hitched. 

Obediently he mounts his stool, opens up the ledger, starts to enter 
debits and credits—and wonders what it’s all about. Then his eyes fol- 
low across the turbid Ohio to the fields of Kentucky. The river Ne- 
groes, he admits, have a much better time of it. He not only under- 
stands them, he envies their indifference. He decides to stroll down to 
the landing, and hears that a packet, “The Two Pollies,” is coming up- 
river with a troupe of minstrels on board. There is no more work that 
day. He goes back to the office, hangs up his alpaca coat, puts on his flat 
little hat, and hurries up to the canal and over to the Opera House to 
read the broadsides and throw-a-ways. Someone else could open the 
mail! 

Cincinnati was the heart of minstrelsy, and to Stephen one flourish 
of a tambourine, one slap of bones, was worth a dozen hogsheads of mo- 
lasses in Rat Row. Came “The Congo Melodists,” came Buckley's New 
Orleans “Nightingales,” and finally William Roark and his roaring 
“Sable Harmonists,” and right then S. C. Foster sat up and took notice. 
Several notices, in fact, as it changed his whole life. 

One day he picked up a stale copy of the London Daily News and, 
finding eight stanzas that pleased him, wrote There’s a Good Time Com- 
ing. It was his first Cincinnati song!* and he took it to W. C. Peters, 
who published it with others written in Pittsburgh. It was another 
kind of New Deal song and while it didn’t sell like wildfire it had a 
fair popularity at the time. In B-flat the composer tried a few adven- 
turesome (for him) intervals and developed a pianistic accompaniment. 


13 There’s a Good Time Coming was written in Pittsburgh and pub- 
lished in Cincinnati before Stephen left Pittsburgh for Cincinnati. 
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It is not a good song, nor entirely poor, but it did one good thing, it 
established him with Peters and opened up the sluice gates. 

Old Michael P. Cassilly, who was a family friend of the Fosters, 
and whose name was on the “Cassilly Row” block, had a granddaughter, 
Sophie Marshall, whom Stephen occasionally went to call on. He 
liked to have her sing his new songs. “Miss Marshall possessed a beau- 
tiful voice and sang with much sweetness and taste.” But unless there 
was some good reason for it Stephen attended few of the numerous 
soirees and house concerts to which he and his brother were invited. 
His flute was his companion but he refused to play it for sociability’s 
sake. They tell a story down there that once a lady was giving a party 
and asked him to bring it along. He was annoyed beyond politeness 
and sent back word that he would be most happy to send his flute but 
that he would stay away. (For parallels to this story see Von Bulow, 
De Pachman, and others who substitute piano. ) 

Another Cincinnati legend runs that one dreary March afternoon 
in 1847, when the spring rise was making river life intolerable, Stephen 
sat looking out across the muddy Ohio. He was presumably busy at 
the office ledger adding up columns opposite sugar and shovels, beeswax 
and blue denim; he began to hum a little phrase; then he started writ- 
ing down some words: “No use talkin’ when de Nigga wants to go whar 
de corntops blossom and de canebrake grow—den come along to Cate 
and we'll dance de polka-juba—way down souf whar de corn grow! 

Archibald Irwin laid down his pen and looked at Dunning Foster. 
“Stevey writin’ another tune?” And Dunning answered, scratching his 
head in vexation: “Yep—he'll never make even a tolable business man!” 

They were unaware that brother Morrison, back in Pittsburgh, had 
just sent Stephen a letter that day about a contest for minstrel songs. 
Morrison had read in the Pittsburgh Gazette that Nelson Kneass, an 
unscrupulous entrepreneur who had made himself prominent in the 
black-face business, was offering prizes for songs—fabulous awards, 
a ring set with a ruby for the “best comic song,” a gold watch chain 
for the best sentimental song, and a large loving cup for the best negro 
song. What Kneass was going to do with these songs when he got 
them was another mattter. He was the same man who claimed he 
had written Ben Bolt. He had original ideas about being a com- 
poser, acquisitive ideas, and was a creature of infinite variety. Be- 
sides umpa-ing the banjo he could umpa the piano and that put him 
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two or three accompaniments up on his brothers of the Sable Circle. 

The Eagle saloon in Pittsburgh was the favorite resort of all visit- 
ing artists, and to it came Nelson Kneass to be master of ceremonies. 
Mr. Andrews, owner of the “saloon,” was also a dealer in ice cream and 
pastries, and furnished his second floor on Wood Street with small 
tables where customers could watch the entertainment on a raised 
platform at the end of the room—a forerunner of the ubiquitous 
cabaret performance. When business was slack talented Kneass 
thought up a bright little ballyhoo, like the ruby ring and the loving 
cup. 

“Just the thing for Stephie,” said Morrison. 

Stephen finished his script, “Away Down South,” and sent it in 
to the competition. It was magnificently received, but the cards were 
stacked against him. The prize went to one of the “Eagle’s” regular 
performers. Morrison was very much put out and early next morning 
rushed to the United States Court to apply for a copyright on Steph- 
en’s song. And there he found Nelson Kneass applying for the same 
thing in his own name! 

Fortunately Morrison Foster arrived in time to protect his broth- 
ers interests. “I informed Judge Irwin of the fraud,” he writes, 
“and the baffled rogue was glad to be allowed to depart unpunished.” 
Kneass, however, was not the sort to be “bafHled.” It was an old 
theatrical custom, old as the stage, namely, if you see a script you like, 
take it. The episode is interesting, however, because it shows that 
Morrison was beginning to have an idea of the value of Stephen’s 
compositions. 

There was a song written in 1847 by Foster that was indicative 
of his future sentimental numbers—Where is Thy Spirit, Mary? 
Evidently Peters, who was taking his negro ballads at the time, didn’t 
care for this one, for it only cropped up years after Foster’s death. 
The song is in one of his most elegiac moods and has some rather 
free and exquisite moments. A light number of the same year which 
Peters did publish asks another question, What Must a Fairy’s Dream 
Be?, composed in Foster’s thinnest style—the kind composers think they 
are writing for children and which children hate. 

Stay Summer Breath is a ballad in which the text is a shade better 
than the tune, published by Peters in 1848 when Stephen seemed to 
be trying for novel effects. He introduces a staccato, hand-to-hand 
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detachment that is unusual for him. The same year Peters published 
a patriotic quickstep, Santa Anna's Retreat from Buena Vista, which 
commemorated the end of the Mexican War. It was written for 
military bands and enjoyed a mild popularity. 

Santa Anna fascinated Stephen. His brother Dunning was 
down in Mexico helping to defeat him—perhaps he would come 
marching back home to his quickstep? But Dunning came home a 
sick man and there was no marching. 

Pittsburgh had had two frightful cholera epidemics due to the 
river water. Stephen’s mother was worried about his health in Cin- 
cinnati fearing that the contamination would spread down the Ohio. 
Luckily Stephen escaped. But soon after Dunning returned in ill 
health from Mexico, Morrison, traveling up and down the river on his 
business affairs, was stricken with cholera and forced to stop off at 
Cincinnati. Stephen sent for his mother, and when Morrison seemed 
out of danger he accompanied both of them back to Pittsburgh. 

He made several restless trips to Pittsburgh in 1848-49. _ First 
with the cholera-stricken Morrison, then to two weddings of old 
friends, including that of his first fame, Susan Pentland, and Andrew 
Robinson. After these celebrations he made a trip to Warren, Ohio, 
to visit his sister, Henrietta, who had been remarried since he left 
home to Jesse Thornton, highly esteemed in the Western Reserve. In 
October of "49 Stephen reluctantly returned to his bookkeeping, but 
for a few months only. 

Cincinnati had taught him that he could write what the End 
Men wanted, and the publishers substantiated that knowledge. 
Following his initial successes with Peters, the reputable firm of Firth, 
Pond and Company asked him to submit manuscripts. So he wrap- 
ped up three or four songs in brown paper and sent them to New 
York. These were Nelly Was a Lady, My Brudder Gum, .and Dolc) 
Jones, published in the fall of 1849, with Nelly Bly following in 50." 
For once his new songs appeared under his own name—‘“Foster’s 
Ethiopian Melodies.” They were an immediate hit. 

A letter about them from Firth, Pond and Company in September, 
1849, gave Stephen both good and bad advice. They warned him 
not to write too much, which was excellent, but they adjured him to 


14 Nelly Was a Lady was published in the summer of 1849; the two 
other 1849 songs were published in the autumn. 
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write only for the public taste, which was his undoing. 

These songs established Stephen Foster in the East. He didn’t 
have to work hard to introduce them. The minstrel men took care 
of the momentum and he could give away his fifty free copies, which 
was all the remuneration he received.!* But at least he secured a 
contract for royalty on future publications by the same firm. 

My Brudder Gum was an instantaneous success. The song in 
structure and thought is a lineal descendant of Rice’s Jump Jim Crow, 
and the composer’s earlier Oh! Susanna. In psychology and pattern 
it is a “shout,” a character song, and essentially comic. It is a pretty 
fair banjo tune and carries an effective, simple, four-part chorus. 

Nelly Was a Lady is the exact antithesis and represents Stephen 
at his height. There are certain magnificent phrases in this brief 
twelve-bar song, particularly that haunting, opening phrase. It is a 
“slow drag” and is Foster in a lovely mood. When it was sung in 
the fifties an old minstrel man claimed it to be the most profoundly 
touching melody he had ever used, and that the line, “Down in de 
meadow ‘mong de clover,” always held people _ breathless. The 
words are Foster's as were most of them at this period 

In the same group is the silly and yet funny Dolcy Jones, the 
stuttering, hiccuping, stumbling Dolcy, the j joy of every Tambo of that 
era. It may not be good poetry—or even poetry at all—but in the 
mouth of a roistering singer with a strong impediment in his delivery 
it becomes capital minstrel material. Last of the four was Nelly Bly, 
not the best of Nelly songs but a “dulcet melody’—a banjo lilt of 
great possibilities when properly harmonized by the circle. Rattled 
with the bones and tambo, it is sure-fire. Despite its title it is an 
“Ethiopian” song. 

Ring and ‘Parker sang these numbers in Philadelphia, Frank 
Bower, Dan Emmett, and others took care of them in Manhattan, and 
the “Harmoniums” in Boston helped the cause of abolition there with 
Nelly Was a Lady and for good measure added Uncle Ned. Steph- 
en Foster was not only in ascendency, he was made. 

The snowball was rolling. _F. D. Benteen, a publisher in Balti- 
more, was also willing to “accommodate” him, and the following year 

15 Stephen’s remuneration for Nelly Was a Lady and My Brudder 
Gum was fifty printed copies of each. He was paid royalties on sales 


of the other two songs: Nelly Bly earned him $564.34, and Dolcy Jones, 
$21.46. 
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brought out many songs, some of which were doubtless written in 
Cincinnati along with the early Firth, Pond and Company numbers. 

Cincinnati could hold him no longer. Even before knowing 
how far these songs would take him, upon seeing the success of a 
song like Oh! Susanna, he realized the time had come for him to devote 
himself entirely to composition. And there was another thing on his 
mind that would influence any young man. Jane McDowell, a girl 
whom he had known in her pigtail days in Pittsburgh, had visited 
friends in Cincinnati where he again met her. 

He had been rather lonely that winter, for it was when Dunning 
had gone off to the Mexican War. He called on Jane, and found 
she was engaged to a boy in New Lisbon—and that was that. Or 
was it? For she was the girl he married on July 22, 1850, and he 
must have had her in mind when he planned to return to the city 
where she lived. | He had already been back there several times for 
other people’s weddings. 


Sometime early in 1850 Stephen packed up his belongings, glad 
to take his writing materials to more congenial surroundings. He 
said good-by to his landlady, and being a gentle youth expressed grati- 
tude for all she had done. He thanked Archibald Irwin of his 
brother's firm for putting up with him—and departed. 

He left Cincinnati with mixed emotions. Climbing to the upper 
deck of the packet he looked toward Broadway and then turned his 
back and faced the Kentucky shore. He stood there a solitary figure, 
but a very happy man. He had had his fling at business—and it 
had had its fling at him—and now he knew himself. No one in his 
family need try to change him. 
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Chapter VI: A Life Work Begins 


S TEPHEN FOSTER was bound up the Ohio for Pittsburgh. When 
the packet passed Beaver Creek he noticed a change in the 
waters, the color was a dirty, yellow ochre and there was a black scum 
along the shores. Coal barges were being pushed by a tug behind, long 
lines of them swerving as they passed. After they skirted the last farms 
on Neville Island he could see that Pittsburgh was growing. New 
buildings had sprung up at all the landings and the “Point” was being 
rebuilt. | There were over sixty thousand people there in 1850, count- 
ing those in the adjacent river towns. 

Stephen had plenty of time to think on that slow trip up-river. 
He was wondering Che spent all his vacillating life wondering) how a 
young man could support himself just writing songs? What bothered 
him most was what to do with the tunes that kept running through 
his head. One thing he was sure of—he was never going back into 
business. 

The boat slid alongside the high, sloping banks and shivered to 
a standstill. He noted that on the Cincinnati shore there had been 
less activity.1° The banks there were flat and the ox teams never 
hurried beyond a languid “Haw-buck!” But up here in Pittsburgh 
darkey boys and donkeys were squirming like ants on the hillsides. 
Finally he called a colored idler and told him to load his heavy boxes 
on a dray. Then he climbed into a horse-bus and rattled over to 
Allegheny. 

Stephen arrived at his father’s house like another prodigal son. 
There wasn’t much fatted calf for him, because the Foster fortunes 
were getting skimpier every day, but what there was, was his—he 
was welcome. Although his mother considered him her problem 
child, still he was her voungest, and that meant an untoward degree 
of affection. Stephen worshipped her and proved his love through 
the vears by his innumerable mother songs. 

Father Foster wasn’t so enthusiatic. Fle was glad to see that 
Stephen wanted to come home, noted his rather distinguished appear- 
ance, but also remembered that he hadn’t made good working in Cin 
16 No doubt a Cincinnatian of Stephen Foster’s day would take ex- 


ception tc this statement. The Queen City cf the West felt that her 
energy and activity equalled, if not surpassed, those of Pittsburgh! 
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cinnati with Dunning. And what was all this he had heard about 
his not wanting to work, at all? 

The first thing Stephen did after he threw down his things in the 
hall was to ask for a room of his own. He said he wanted a place to 
himself, a sort of study, where he could do a little writing without 
being bothered by the family. Father Foster hemmed and hawed 
and offered him a desk in his downtown office. That, Stephen re- 
fused, flatfootedly—no more deskroom anywhere. 

So his mother fitted out the upstairs back room looking over the 
garden. She had the squared-off ingrain carpet mended, and hung 
on the wall a lithograph of “The Great Pittsburgh Fire.” But she did 
give him some useful things—a sofa, a large table, a music rack, an 
oil lamp, and a desk: to which he added an inkwell, piles of paper, and 
a ruler. The piano was downstairs in the front parlor Cif there was 
any at this time), but a composer does not necessarily write on, or at, 
a piano. He can write at a desk and try his music over afterward, 
Stephen evidently did, on his own or someone else's instrument. 

That room was Stephen’s turning point. In it he could tum 
the key in the lock and open the door only at his mother’s knock, o 
when someone brought him a tray. He became the anchorite of 
Allegheny as Hawthorne was the anchorite of Salem. 

He was an omnivorous reader, though he seldom turned his in- 
formation to account. At one period he is said to have tried painting 
(doubtless for recreation), and now when he was master of his own 
time he began studying languages with Charles Shiras, the cultured 
publisher of the Albatross. But if Stephen began with what he 
heard around him on the Allegheny hillsides it must have been very 
imperfect platt deutch, or low German. His brother Morrison 
claimed that he “devoted himself to the study of music as a science,” 
and one wishes it were true. A neighbor on Ridge Avenue, Emma 
Nicholson, noted that “he was a very poor player but he knew a little 
about writing,” and further said that Mary Woods had to play his 
songs for him as he had such slight dexterity. 

This is understandable as Stephen did not settle down to the 
piano until his middle twenties and by that time the hand is set. 
That, and the lack of his having his own instrument to practice on, 
would explain the paucity of his accompaniments. Whether there 
was any piano in the Foster home previous to his return from Cin- 
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cinnati early in 1850, there must have been one there during the year 
for Morrison spoke of the evenings when Stephen played, and of how 
the family enjoyed these impromptu concerts when he improvised on 
his own themes. The next morning Stephen would go upstairs to his 
room, turn the key in the lock, cule fifteen lines on his paper—five 
for the right hand, five for the left, five for the voice—and plough into 
composition. 

Ideas flowed from his inkwell. One of the things he did after 
settling down at home was to organize a group of friends into a choral 
society. He had his own musical conventions, verse and chorus, 
and he needed sopranos, altos, tenors, and basses to try out the rich- 
nesses he was putting into these choral ends. There was brother 
Morrison for the low end, and among the sopranos were Mrs. Andrew 
L. Robinson, Mrs. John Mitchell, and Jessie Lightner. Stephen 
practiced his songs with this group. During 1850, after he had re- 
turned from Cincinnati, there were sixteen compositions published— 
most of them good. 

His old firm of W. C. Peters issued the Soiree Polka and had it 
arranged for “piano four-hands.” Vienna might have its waltz and 
London its minuet, but in the river cities of America it was the schot- 
tische and the polka that set the hoop-skirts twirling. That is the 
most that can be said for this elemental bit of three-four writing. 

But immediately came another national hit. Pittsburgh had 
one major diversion, horse racing. | From this 1850 period came that 
classic of the turf, Gwine to Run All Night, later called in all the 
song books The Camptown Races. It was his first great success with 
his new contact, F. D. Benteen of Baltimore, and made that rather 
obscure firm known. It is still a success with our present-day male 
choruses and glee clubs. 

Foster’s epic of the race track came from his own observation. He 
knew how men bet on “de long-tail filly,” and how someone won “on 
de bay.” Jockeys quoted the “race track five miles long,” horses trotted 
to it, and at Havre de Grace the hostlers sang it as they rubbed down 
their lathered nags. Despite its nonsense it is one of the greatest 
track songs ever written. 

Bunton had already published Oh! Lemuel which had a brief 
vogue in giving the End Men something to step, when he brought out 
Gwine to Run All Night, a money maker. But his publication of 
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Foster’s Dolly Day was merely another banjo song in which the com- 
poser quoted his own familiar phrases. 

In Dolly Day and the following Angelina Baker, Foster went 
back to his English heritage for his verse ideas. If they were strip- 
ped of dialect and included a yew-tree or thorn they would make 
acceptable folksong material. The following letter to Edwin P. 
Christy, the famous blackface minstrel, shows Foster's faith in min- 
strelsy’s advancement of his songs—and that he knew a trick or two, 
himself: 


‘‘Dear Sir: 

Herewith I send you copies of my late songs, ‘Gwine to Run All 
Night’ and ‘Dolly Day.’ I regret that the title page had been ord- 
ered and probably cut before I was informed of your desire that your 
name should not be used in connection with other bands. I have ac- 
cordingly ordered my publisher in Baltimore to have a new title 
page cut bearing the name of your band alone, like that used by 
Messrs. Firth, Pond and Co., N. Y., as I wish to unite with you in ev- 
ery effort to encourage a taste for this style of music so cried down 
by opera mongers.”’ 


An interesting remark about “opera mongers.” He must have heard 
Ridge Avenue making fun of his trade and reacted violently to their 
precious opinion. To him there was no condescension in writing 
for the minstrels. He believed in them. He could have written 
twice as many songs in 1850 and found an immediate market. 

Firth, Pond and Company increased their royalty rates a few 
years later. Naturally, Foster had to write his own words for he was 
a one-style, two-mood composer, and his texts were part of his success. 
When he essays others’ verses he proves how unadaptable his muse 
was. Then, again, there were very few lyricists available. A few 
poets were writing for Godey’s Lady's Book and Frank Leslie’s new 
publications, and of course there were the classics; but inasmuch as 
none of these mentioned “lubly gal,” “de corn-brake,” or “shubble and 
de hoe,” they were not at all suitable for Ethiopian purposes. 

Of “wine, women and song,” he knew only wine and song—the 
well-known Pittsburgh whiskey and his own song. “Outside of his 
own studies and performances,” wrote faithful Morrison, “he seemed 
to prefer to get away from music and musical topics.” And again, 
“his companions were seldom musicians.” There must have been 
plenty of opportunity, for the Foster family had entree in many places, 
but Stephen stayed away. There were some musicians who knew 
him professionally, who spoke of him jealously, who deprecated his 
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efforts, but few of them knew him socially or intimately. | Which 
may explain the stories that are still told around Pittsburgh, for he 
was accused of everything from crass ignorance to boorishness. 

It was a difficult business being the nation’s foremost composer and 
sometimes Stephen hit it and sometimes he didn’t. Way Down in 
Ca-i-ro is a Firth, Pond and Company print and is a transient eight-bar 
bit, a la banjo. _It is Foster stereotype, and his quatrains are palpably 
rewrites from other compositions, but it does sing. Lily Ray, also 
published by Firth, Pond and Company is consecutively gentle. _ Brief 
as it is (there are only ten bars), the song has much of the tenderness 
of a German volkslied, as if Stephen had wandered up the Spring 
Garden hillside and come back from an afternoon in a bier gaerten 
with a grief-stricken lay. 

The dirge days were beginning. Lovely maidens were drooping 
and dying and Foster was becoming a professional mourner. The 
Great Weeps were sweeping over America. So came Ah! May the 
Red Rose Live Alway, from Benteen in Baltimore, and it shows Foster 
in a more individual mood with an almost Scotch flavor, asking the 
singer to execute a well-turned mordent. _In its turn, Firth, Pond and 
Company issued the Voice of Bygone Days, and Stephen had a good 
time soothing the weary-hearted. 

It was the period when fathers took their children to the cemeter- 
ies for their Sunday afternoon walks and there contemplated the tombs, 
the weeping willows, and the flowery epitaphs. A study of the litho- 
graphs of the day shows to what extent the country mourned its de- 
parted, and Foster was distinctly of his day. It must not be supposed 
that these sad lays were intended primarily for the square piano and 
an evening at home. Not at all—they were designed for the minstrel 
trade! People went to performances to cry as well as laugh, and it 
was a happy concert that could give them both emotions. 

Two of the most engaging titles issued by Benteen were I Would 
Not Die in Spring Time (1850), and a year later what he termed an 
answer to it, 1 Would Not Die in Summer Time. Anent the first, 
Foster had thought seriously of using a pseudonym for his words, 
choosing “Milton Moore,” a name compounded from those of his two 
favorite poets, John Milton and Thomas Moore. But much as he 
liked the alliteration he discarded the name after one attempt in the 
vernal I Would Not Die in Spring Time. Even for by-products and 
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second-raters it wouldn't do. The only capital he had was the name 
Stephen C. Foster—that was what the publishers, the minstrel men, 
and the public wanted. 

Other authors wrote and encouraged him, among them Wash- 
ington Irving. Travelers sent messages that they had heard Oh! 
Susanna sung by the cottages of the Clyde, and Uncle Ned was once 
heard at the base of the Cairo pyramids. These things made little 
difference to him unless to enforce longer hours in his Union Avenue 
hermitage. 

He might have had the stimulation of contemporary musicians 
like Herz, Sivori, Thalberg, or Ole Bull Cwho was a prominent figure 
in Pennsylvania) had he not shunned all contacts with such men. 
His tools were his sole companions: his piano (when he had one), 
his flute, his guitar, and his baritone voice which could interpret both 
words and music. 

That his texts were what is called clean-minded is apparent. And 
that is rather remarkable because Pittsburgh at the time he lived in it 
was full of rowdyism and the language of the streets was Rabelaisian. 
But a minstrel show containing an indecent gag or a suggestive song 
would never have gotten beyond the river landing; the next boat would 
have seen the troupe headed downstream. A rather remarkable 
period and a decidedly remarkable popular composer. Stephen Fos- 
ter was one hundred per cent pure on any square piano and made the 
minstrel song safe for democracy. 

He was not the father of minstrelsy, some ill-advised admirers to 
the contrary. He might be called its chief architect. Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati were the great jumping boards for the Burnt Cork 
Circle, and he was right there to supply them. Through them he 
spoke and through him they sang. 

America owes to the Negro, himself, the first native form of 
stage show. Minstrels originated on the plantations, with their banjo 
men, their hand-clappers and tambourines, and the white man_bor- 
rowed the idiom and organized it. The buck-and-wing dancers, the 
soft-shoe dancers, were there in the beginning as were the singers. 
The ritual and the routine were all that was added. 

From its beginnings on the plantations, minstrelsy made its way 
to the circus. It became the Grand After Concert, anticipating the 
final redeo or wild west show of the present day. From the tanbark 
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ring it made its way painfully to the midwest saloon, and then enter- 
tainers like Daddy Rice came along and developed it into a show for 
the river boats. It started to flower in the thirties, reached its full 
bloom in the sixties, and then decay set in—or rather, its motivations 
were absorbed in other forms of entertainment. 

The theater of the period was almost as elemental as it was in 
Shakespeare’s day; perhaps in the middle west it was more so. Of 
light theater there was very little, and the country beyond the Appa- 
lachians was hungry for it. There were a few comedy itinerants, 
and negro singers strummed their banjos on the street corners, but 
there laughter-entertainment ended. 

It was the opening of the Pennsylvania Canal that released the 
flood and brought small operatic troupes over the mountains. The 
same momentum brought the minstrels and made song-and-dance men 
popular. And every time the “Gentlemen of the Circle” rattled the 
clappers they paid obeisance to the gifted composer at the forks of 
the three rivers. By the same token he owed everything to them. 
When the last Grand-Walk-Around is completed it will be Foster's 
triste face that will appear above the Interlocutor’s Chair. 


17 Stephen’s earnings from Gwine to Run All Night (Camptown 
Races) were only $101.25. 








JOHN TYLER 
OUR FIRST ACCIDENTAL PRESIDENT 


HENRY KING SIEBENECK 
PART II 


PON his inauguration as President on March 4, 1841, General 

William Henry Harrison named Daniel Webster as secretary of 
state (after Henry Clay declined); Thomas Ewing, his Ohio mentor, 
as secretary of the treasury; John Bell, a Clay man, as secretary of war; 
George E. Badger, chosen by the North Carolina Congressmen, as 
secretary of the navy; John J. Crittenden, another Clay man, as at- 
torney-general; and Francis Granger, his 1836 running mate, as post- 
master-general. The cabinet was above the average in ability and 
reputation. The two most conspicuous places went to Northern men 
as well as the politically important postmaster-generalship. 

In March, 1841, the hungry swarm of office-seekers milling around 
the old general from morning till night did what neither the Indian 
ee nor the British Caneel Proctor succeeded in doing—they 
broke down his physical resistance. He died on April 4, just a month 
after his inauguration. 

The Vice President, John Tyler, was at home in Williamsburg 
when the messenger arrived with news of Harrison’s death. There 
was no such thing as a bank in the former capital of the Old Dominion. 
Tyler had to confess that the local money-lender had refused him a 
loan shortly before that and he had to call on friends to supply him 
with money for his traveling expenses.? 

On April 4, 1841, hohe Quincy Adams’ diary recorded: “Tyler 
is a political sectarian of the slave-driving Virginian Jeffersonian school 
principalled against ail improvements, with the interests, passions and 
vices of slavery rooted in his moral and political constitution, with 
talents not above mediocrity and a spirit incapable of expansion to the 
dimensions of the station upon which he has been cast.” On April 
20, it resumed: “I had reason to conclude that the policy of Mr. Tyler 
will look exclusively to his own election for the next four year term 
and that of Mr. Webster will be to secure it for himself and that Mr. 
Clay will be left to fight his own battles for the Land Bill without aid 


1 John S. Wise, Recollections of Thirteen Presidents, 14 ff. (1906). 
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or support from the Administration.” The Bay State sage proved to be 
nearly right in his prophecy. 

On April 9, 1841, Tyler delivered his inaugural address.2 It 
stressed the importance of keeping “the sword and the purse” in separ- 
ate hands to prevent despotism. (Parenthetically, this utterance bore 
as heavily against an Exchequer as against Van Buren’s Sub-Treasury). 
Tyler would, he said, sanction any constitutional measure Congress 
might enact for the purpose of restoring a sound circulating medium. 
In deciding on its constitutionality he would consult “the fathers of 
the great republican school.” Undoubtedly Jefferson, Gallatin, and 
Madison were the “fathers” referred to. Their acts were the true 
criteria of their creed—not the variegated opinions that during the 
course of half a century may have found lodgment in their correspond- 
ence. Those acts in effect sustained the validity of a national bank. 
Jefferson had morally guaranteed the constitutionality of the First 
Bank’s charter when he sold its stock in 1802 to the English bankers 
at a premium of 45%. Gallatin, the real financier of the fathers, to 
whom since 1795 the others looked for expert knowledge on money 
matters, was heart and soul for the First Bank’s charter extension and 
his urgence obtained Jefferson’s approval of the act extending its 
functions to Louisiana. Madison, after his bitter experience of having 
no such bank during the war years, 1812-1815, signed the Second 
Bank's charter. Truly Henry Clay could say that Tyler’s inaugural 
was sound Whiggery. 

On April 30, he wrote to Clay in the tone of a subordinate ad- 
dressing a superior, suggesting that the failure of Biddle’s new bank in 
January, 1841, would furnish demagogues with weapons to assail 
advocates of a bank, adding: “If, however, you see nothing in this of 
force—then I desire you to consider whether you cannot so frame a 
Bank as to avoid all constitutional objection . . . I make these sug- 
gestions for your consideration . . . I have no intention to submit 
anything to Congress.” 

Henry A. Wise (1806-1876), hitherto pro-Bank Whig Congress- 
man from Accomac County, Virginia, who had “drunk at the pure 
fountain of Madisonian philosophy,” was a friend of Tyler's of some 

2 Edwin Williams, comp., Addresscs and Messages of the Presi- 


dents of the United States . . . from 1789 to 1846 (Statesman’s Man- 
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years’ standing. Wise hastened to Washington on hearing of Harri- 
son's death and advised Tyler to form a new cabinet, retaining only 
Webster; to annex Texas; and to veto the recharter of a bank, a pro- 
tective tariff, and land proceeds distribution. Except as to the cabinet, 
Wise says Tyler assented to his suggestions. Wise’s recollections were 
not published until after the Civil War. So his dating may be wrong. 
If correct, Tyler’s various utterances between April 9 and September 9 
were deceptions pure and simple. 

In his message to the special session of Congress on June 1, 1841, 
Tyler submitted the whole money question to that body, reserving, of 
course, his right to determine the constitutionality of its enactments.* 

It is proper here to recall that the unanimous judgment of the 
Supreme Court had validated the Second Bank's charter and that no 
voice had been raised to question it until the pioneer demagogue, 
Jackson, asserted every official's right to determine the question of 
constitutionality for himself and vetoed the recharter. If Tyler now 
meant to veto any bank charter, why subject the legislators to the 
strain of enactment in the torrid atmosphere of the capital? Tyler, 
the politicians might justifiably have argued, should have changed 
his views on the bank since 1832; the panic and three years of depres- 
sion should have had an educational effect on his financial compre- 
hension. Madison changed his views on the same subject between 
1811 and 1815. 

At any rate Congress called on Secretary Ewing for a draft of a 
bank charter. He complied, possibly without Tyler's approval. Clay 
in the Senate modified Ewing's draft. 

Between June | and August 16, when Tyler vetoed Clay’s bank 
bill, many influences may hanes been at work on him. Two and a 
half months of appointing officials—gratifying this politician, offending 
that, with the constant toadying by his entourage—may have exagger- 
ated his ego already swollen nearly to the bursting point. His son 
says that Tyler could not believe that “the Whigs would be so blind 
as to deliberately sacrifice the results of the recent election by a con- 
flict with their own president.” The Tylerian creed was that patron- 
age was the alpha and omega of politics, and that Congressional leaders 

38 Statesman’s Manual (1846) , 2:1232 ff. 


4 Lyon G. Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers, 2:38 (Richmond, 
1885). 
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must bow to the man who had the power of appointment. 

To the present writer it seems that during the spring and summer 
that year the idea gradually developed in Tyler's mind that he could 
“dish” Clay, Webster, and other leaders, uniting his own appointees 
with State Bank Democrats, nullifiers, and aspirants for office and make 
himself a second Andrew Jackson in a new party to be moulded by his 
own hands. The small group in Congress called “The Corporal’s 
Guard,” consisting of Wise, the “dreffle smart man” Caleb Cushing, 
and a few others, assiduously fostered this idea. 

In vetoing Clay’s bank bill, Tyler said that the power to safeguard 
the public revenue “and incidentally to regulate the commerce and 
exchanges” did not warrant chartering a bank of discount such as Clay 
had devised. “What can the local discounts of a bank have to do with 
the collecting, safekeeping, and disbursing of the revenue? . . . What 
influence have local discounts, granted by any form of bank, in the 
regulating of the currency and the exchanges?” Then he went into 
the history of the Second Bank. Until 1823 its dealings in exchanges 
amounted to little more than $7,000,000 a year, while its discounts 
were huge. Then a change took place (that is, Nicholas Biddle be- 
came bank president). By 1833 its dealings in exchange amounted 
to upwards of $100,000,000. The currency of the country became 
sound. In the purchase of exchanges losses sustained were merely 
nominal, while in the line of discounts the “suspended debt was enor- 
mous.” Tyler found that under the Clay bill offices of discount might 
be established in any state without the consent of the state. He could 
not sanction this. It implied a superiority of the federal over the state 
governments and “deprives the transaction of all pretence to compact 
between them, and terminates . . . freedom of action on the part of 
the states.”® 

Tyler overlooked the fact that the Articles of Confederation of 
1781 had provided that “each state retains its sovereignty,” while to 
form “a more perfect union” the Constitution (after seven years’ ex- 
perience with the deficiency of the Confederation) had provided that 
it and the statutes and treaties made thereunder should be the “supreme 
law of the land, anything in the constitution or laws of any state to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” The two instruments being in pari 
materia are to be construed together; so the very glaring omission of 


5 Statesman’s Manual (1846), 2:1244 ff. 
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the state-sovereignty clause and its replacement by the supreme law 
clause should put a quietus on state equality theories. 

Webster's friends had recently bought him a fine house in Wash- 
ington. He told Ewing he did not want to give up office and resume 
the practice of the law. He may not, therefore, have been quite as frank 
in advising with Tyler about local discounts as he could have been. 
But he told the President: “If that which the United States wishes to 
do be necessary in the discharge of its constitutional duties, it already 
has the assent of the states, granted in the constitution. If that which 
it seeks to do is not necessary, there is no right to do it with such assent.” 

Tyler was muddle-headed. Recalling, from his investigation in 
1818 of the Second Bank, that the Buchanan-Smith orgy of discounts 
of local promissory notes secured by the bank’s own stock had made 
most of the trouble when the bull market collapsed, Tyler regarded 
this as proof that the discounting of local notes was the cause of the 
breakdown. Of course, a man with a clear head like Caleb Cushing 
could have told him that the use made of the proceeds of a loan was 
in the long run the test of the soundness of that sort of loan. If a 
merchant had his note discounted for the purpose of paying for im- 
ported merchandise which he would forthwith sell to jobbers, the note 
was as good as a bill of exchange. If a bill of exchange, with drawer, 
drawee, and payee all of different states, were negotiated for the purpose 
of utilizing the proceeds in speculating in bank stock, the name of the 
commercial paper would not save its condemnation by a sound banker. 

The first veto plants itself squarely on the proposition that Con- 
gress had no power to charter a bank to make local discounts of pro- 
missory notes. On August 16, 1841, when the veto message was sent, 
Ewing's diary records that Tyler said his veto “indicated what kind of 
a bank he would approve” and “that they might pass such a bill in 
three days.”"* That, if taken as meant sincerely, showed that the 
elimination of local discounting powers was all that was necessary. 
Tyler may have changed his mind later, for on August 16, Congressman 
John M. Botts wrote an open letter to Richmond saying that “our Cap- 
tain Tyler” had resolved to veto the bank bill. “He is making desperate 
efforts to set himself up with the loco-focos [Democrats], but he will 
be headed yet and I regret to say it will end badly for him.” Such 


6 “Diary of Thomas Ewing, August and September, 1841,’’ in 
American Historical Review, October, 1912. 
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disrespectful language applied to the Grand Llama incensed Tyler 
beyond words. Then on the night of the veto a crowd of rowdies 
gathered round the White House as if intent on stoning its windows, 
and when deterred by the show of muskets from within, left and 
burned Tyler in effigy on a neighboring eminence. Naturally the 
sensitive Virginian was not appeased. 

On August 17, Ewing recorded that he and two Congressional 
Whigs conferred with Tyler, who said: “Do not talk to me of Mr. 
Ewing's bill; it contained the odious feature of local discounts.” Then 
Ewing, reciting the President's views, said that a bank to be approved 
might establish agencies in the several states with power to deal in 
bills of exchange without the assent of the states. He quoted Tyler 
as replying: “Yes, if they be foreign bills or bills drawn in one state and 
payable in another. That is all the power necessary for transmitting 
the public funds and regulating the exchanges and the currency.” 

Webster is then quoted as saying: “I would like such a bill with 
power to deal in exchanges alone without authority derived from the 
states, much better than if it combined the power of discount with 
the assent of the states,” and Ewing adds that Tyler acquiesced in 
Webster’s view. Congressman John Sergeant, it was agreed, should 
introduce a bill so circumscribed. 

Webster, in a letter written in July, 1841, to Hiram Ketchum of 
New York, in an effort to defend the President's position, said that if a 
bank confined itself to local discounts its creation would not be within 
the power of Congress.* This was obviously correct as far as it went. 
Congress never asserted any general incorporating powers, such as 
chartering a coal-mining company in any state. A bank confined to local 
discounts would have as much influence on the currency as a coal- 
mining company. But the practical question as to the Clay bill was 
more complex. If a branch bank such as had functioned in 1830 was 
deprived of its power to make local discounts, could it be self-sustaining 
in most of the smaller cities where in 1830 the Second Bank had 
branches? 

Take Pittsburgh, for instance. In 1840 it had a population of 
21,115 with several state banks located there having about $3,000,000 
capital. If a federal branch bank had in 1841 been established there 


with powers excluding local discounts, but embracing dealing in inter- 


7 George T. Curtis, Life of Daniel Webster, 1:72 ff. (1870). 
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state bills of exchange, could it have paid for its upkeep as part of a 
nation-wide banking system, as the branch established in 1818 did? Of 
course, even with the limited powers Webster suggested, that branch 
in 1841 could have bought a bill of exchange drawn by Bakewell on 
Bullitt and Company of Louisville for a cargo of table glass shipped 
thither. But if the Exchange Hotel wanted to borrow money to pay 
for sundry dray-loads of beer bought at the Shiras Brewery, the trans- 
action would, under the Websterian scheme, have been outside the 
power of the new branch bank. Confined to business like the Bakewell 
example, the branch would have had slender pickings. Every inter- 
state deal implies many more local transactions. Bakewell would have 
had to pay for the fuel used in making the glass shipped and to meet 
his pay roll with exacting punctuality, and this necessity would have 
driven him and most employers to banks that could grant such ac- 
commodation. In all probability the branch system such as the one 
Biddle worked out was needed for the proper functioning of a national 
banking institution. 

Congressman Sergeant introduced his substitute bank bill with 
reduced capital and the exclusion of local discounts. Senator Thomas 
H. Benton and others pointed out in debate that bills of interstate 
exchange might easily be perverted to local purposes, and perhaps 
Secretary Badger told Tyler the same thing. Possibly Congressman 
Caleb Cushing (the man, Lowell said, “who had been on all sides that 
gave power or pelf”), who was making himself a White House inti- 
mate, explained the matter to Tyler. At any rate the new bill passed 
both Houses on September 4. And on the ninth, Tyler vetoed it.* 
No one can read both vetoes without sensing the inconsistency between 
them. In August the function of exchange is extolled as the essential 
feature of a valid bank act. In September he finds that the Constitu- 
tion does not permit even that. By September he had learned (what 
he ought to have known a generation earlier) that an interstate bill of 
exchange may in effect be utilized for local discount purposes almost 
as readily as a promissory note. 

This second veto was too much for the cabinet. Except Webster, 
they resigned in a body. Ewing in a public letter excoriated the 
vacillating President, saving that “the bill was framed and fashioned 
according to your own suggestion. I and another member of the 


8 Statesman’s Manual, (1846), 2:1248 ff. 
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Cabinet were made your agents and negotiators. Nevertheless your 
veto message attacks in an especial manner the very propositions in- 
serted at your request.” 

Ewing privately ascribed Tyler's change of mind to the Botts 
letter about “heading” Captain Tyler. “Heading” was a word used to 
describe the farmer's way of driving cattle and hogs to their destination. 
Not a very refined term to apply to a President, but considering the 
financial plight of the country and the fillip that a new national bank 
act would have given to business, a conscientious executive would have 
ignored the personal side of the matter for the public good. Perhaps 
Wise was correct in saying that Tyler in the previous April had deter- 
mined to veto any bank bill—and, perhaps he was merely maneuvering 
with the object of gaining Democratic support for his renomination— 
as Botts intimated. 

The Whigs met and formally read Tyler out of the party. The 
Democratic leaders had already acclaimed his first veto. But they did 
not trust him. They did not adopt him into their party. He became 
the “President without a Party.” 

Ethically, what was his duty as the beneficiary of the Whig party? 
He could not charge that sectionalism exonerated him, for Bell, Crit- 
tenden, and Badger, all Southerners, resigned from his cabinet along 
with Ewing and Granger. Even though Tyler was anti-bank before the 
Panic of 1837 and before the wildcat banking extravaganza that pre- 
ceded it, and though he could not, like Madison, learn by experience 
what was “necessary and proper,” still, since he accepted the Whig 
nomination and contributed nothing to that party’s victory, not even 
carrying his own state at the election, he should have submitted to the 
will of the great majority of the party and at least have let the bank 
bill become law without his signature. 

George M. Dallas of Pennsylvania, had shortly thereafter to face 
a similar issue. He had favored the protective tariff of 1842 and he 
was named as vice presidential candidate by the Democrats in 1844. 
They adopted a platform with a straddling tariff plank. The cry, 
“Polk, Dallas and the Tariff of ’42,” enabled him to carry the pivotal 
state of Pennsylvania for the Democrats in 1844 by a slender two per 
cent majority, the manufacturers contending that the tariff had 
brought a return of prosperity. Yet when the low tariff wing of their 
party got control of the Polk Administration and pushed a low tariff 
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bill through to a tie vote in the Senate in 1846, Dallas, in obedience 
to the will of the party majority, gave the casting vote in favor of that 
measure. His course was ethical. In politics cooperation is necessary 
to attain results. Without subordination of the individual to the will 
of the party, majority cooperative activity is out of the question. 

Tyler had anticipated the resignation of his cabinet. In July 
he had sent Duff Green to Kentucky to solicit Charles A. Wicliffe's 
acceptance of the postmaster-generalship. That office, from a patron- 
age distribution viewpoint, was the most important political office of 
an aspirant for re-election.® 

On September 13, Walter Forward was elevated from the control- 
lership to the secretaryship of the treasury: Abel P. Upshur, Virginia 
Slavocrat, became secretary of the navy; and Hugh S. Legaré of South 
Carolina, attorney-general. 

The Whigs in Congress and the press let loose a torrent of vitu- 
peration on Tyler's head. “Traitor” was among the mildest terms 
applied to him. The effect was to produce a slight reaction in his 
favor, but the Whig party suffered badly from desertions and absti- 
nence from the polls in the fall elections. 

In 1842 when the federal treasury’s condition was nearly at its 
worst, Tyler sent Duff Green to France in an attempt to sell treasury 
obligations there. The Paris Rothschild calling himself the head of 
European finance absolutely refused to allow any loan to be made to 
any American government, state or national. 

In spite of the near bankruptcy of the government—even the sol- 
diers’ pay was in arrears—Tyler vetoed two tariff bills which provided 
for further “deposits” with the states of any surplus from land sales. 
Congress finally gave in and the celebrated Tariff of 1842 was enacted 
without any “deposit” rider. That act was a true protective tariff. 
Senator Silas Wright, the leading New York Democrat in Congress, 
proclaimed it as such when he voted for it. No sooner was it law than 
business revived; confidence returned; scores of mills and factories 
reopened; and prosperity bloomed throughout the country.!® 


TEXAS 
Interest in the remainder of Tyler's administration centers in the 
plot to annex Texas. 


9 George R. Poage, Henry Clay and the Whig Party, 96 (1936). 
10 McMaster, History of the People of the United States, 7:60. 
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Back of every system of laws lies an economic system—was a 
favorite adage of the late Woodrow Wilson. Back of States’ Rights and 
Strict Construction lay the economic interest of the slave owners. 
In 1789 slave owners were minority stockholders in the Union; they 
had ten fewer representatives in Congress than the Northerners then 
had and by the mid-forties the North’s excess had grown to 49 out of a 
total of 223. In the Senate only, had the South retained its equality. 
The fifty preceding years had witnessed a vast increase in cotton 
growing and a reversal of the emancipationist sentiment in the South 
where formerly Washington, Madison, and other Virginians had _per- 
sonified it. 

While the cotton belt was booming the former tobacco center 
was decaying. Tyler's close friend, Upshur, whom he made his 
secretary of state, was possibly the leading slavery man in the Old 
Dominion. In 1829, he publicly congratulated his fellow Virginians 
on the opening up of Texas, which, he said, would provide a wider 
market for his friends’ Negroes. In 1832, William Y. Gholson, of 
Mississippi, estimated that the Texan demand would cause a 50% rise 
in the price of slaves. In 1839 the New Orleans Courier of May 21 
said that prohibition of the African slave trade had no other effect 
than to cause Louisiana planters to pay the Virginia slave owner $1,000 
for a Negro who then in Cuba and later in Texas might be bought for 
$500, unless Texas were annexed.!! The sale of surplus Negroes to 
cotton planters enabled eastern Virginia to keep the wolf from the 
door. In 1829 Armistead and Franklin, Alexandria slave dealers, were 
believed to have cleared $33,000 in the domestic slave trafhic.!? 

Charges as to Virginia’s interest in the domestic slave trade go 
back to 1787 when in the convention at Philadelphia, Oliver Ellsworth 
said: “Virginia is already a breeder of slaves for sale in the plantations 
of the lower South. Is this the explanation of the Old Dominion’s 
hostility to slave ships? Is the importation from a foreign land inter- 
fering with a prosperous home industry?’ 

The trade must have been larger in the thirties than in earlier 
years, for we find that Virginia’s slave population actually decreased 
between 1830 and 1840 (from 469,757 to 449,087) while her white 

11 Hermann EB. von Holst, Constitutional and Political History of 
the United States, 4:610 ff. (1888). 


12 Charles H. Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, 112 (Chicago, 1910). 
13 Richard Barry, Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina, 333 ff. (1942). 
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pulation in the same decade increased from 694,300 to 740,858, and 
the free blacks also increased from 47,348 to 49,852. In the preceding 
decade, the increase in slaves had been over 5%. The inference is that 
slave exportation increased in the 1830's. 

This interest in slave trading does not imply that the typical 
planter habitually sold his slaves southward. Probably the pressure 
of dire necessity caused most of such transactions. The exhaustion 
of the Tidewater soil often brought about the disposal of the descend- 
ants of former tobacco field hands. Nor is there anywhere any refer- 
ence to a sale by Tyler of his slaves such as Jefferson is known to 
have made: yet at times Tyler seems to have been pretty hard up. 
However, he was a representative of a class to whom such traffic was 
an unpleasant necessity, but one which they very naturally declined 
to surrender and which they were willing to fight for against outside 
interference. 


Directly or indirectly slavery dominated the mind of Tyler during 
his middle life and it was the factor that motivated his actions rather 
than Strict Construction per se or States’ Rights. In his youth his 
father’s proclivities to provincialism rather than nationalism may have 
influenced his political beliefs, but, after Jefferson settled the British 
claims against the planters for pre-Revolutionary debts, the underlying 
cause of his creed was the urge to protect slaveholding interests and to 
secure the extension of slavery’s domain—possibly with the concom- 
itant of his own exaltation. 


Wise, his enthusiastic henchman, writes that Tyler's only fault 
was his aspiration for office.1> The Democratic Review for July, 1843, 
speaking of his futile attempts to obtain the Democratic nomination 
said: “The favors of office are not only granted, but tendered to any 
Democrat of decent party standing willing to contaminate himself with 
such political prostitution. Tyler's venality of patronage . . . inspires us 
with disgust.” 

After the failure of the LaFitte Loan to materialize in Paris, the 
Republic of Texas saw her paper money fall to two cents on the dollar. 
Shortly thereafter a gentleman arrived in Washington with a trunk full 
of Texas obligations, which he obligingly offered to sundry Whigs at 


14 Larned, History for Ready Reference, 3478-3493. 
15 Henry A. Wise, Seven Decades of the Union, 232 (1876). 
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bargain rates, insinuating that annexation of Texas to the United States 
would very materially better the status of those promises to pay. Senator 
Benton noted the event but believed very few Congressmen stultified 
themselves in that manner. In January, 1842, Wise, Tyler’s confidant, 
stated in the House that the annexation of Texas was not only desirable 
but necessary to preserve the balance between the two sections of the 
Union. America’s unsettled claims against Mexico would be the ground 
for coercing Mexican consent. Webster’s presence in the state depart- 
ment was an obstacle to the accomplishment of this design. Accordingly 
once the Ashburton Treaty was ratified, Tyler treated him with such 
studied coldness that he resigned, to be succeeded on May 9, 1843, by 
Legaré of South Carclina, after whose sudden death A. P. Upshur 
qualified on July 24, 1843, and held that office until killed by the ex- 
plosion of a gun on February 28, 1844, on the U.S.S. “Princeton,” when 
Wise procured the appointment of that grand old Slavocrat, John C. 
Calhoun. 

Annexation was helped by the false report that Great Britain 
meditated intervention in the Mexican-Texan War for the purpose of 
abolishing slavery in Texas. The canard was exposed in due course 
but not before old Andrew Jackson, still sore at the British, had joined 
the annexationist ranks and openly favored their cause. The President 
of Mexico told our minister there that annexation was equivalent to 
a declaration of war. In January, 1844, the Texans demanded a prom- 
ise in writing from Tyler that he would on his sole authority “cast” 
the United States into a war with Mexico, if need be, as the price of 
annexation. Calhoun in the following April answered that the Presi- 
dent had ordered a powerful squadron to the Gulf of Mexico to convoy 
troops thither if necessary. On April 10 the Treaty of Annexation was 
signed and ten days later sent to the Senate, where action was delayed 
until after the Democratic nominating convention adjourned. On 
June 8, the Senate refused to ratify by a vote of 35 to 16.16 

The Whigs then had 28 Senators, the Democrats 24, while in the 
House the Democrats had 142 seats, the Whigs 81. Except one, all 
the Senate Whigs voted against the treaty, and seven Democrats joined 
them.'? Both Senators from each of the states of Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Louisiana voted against ratifica- 


16 Von Holst, Constitutional and Political History, 4:627, 631, 677. 
17 McMaster, History of the People of the United States, 7:362. 
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tion. The vote was taken after the Democrats had beaten Van Buren 
and nominated the first “dark-horse,” James K. Polk, for President. 
It would seem that Van Buren’s friends in the Senate adhered to his 
anti-annexationist views in spite of their party platform declaration 
in favor of annexation. 

In the ensuing election Clay, the Whig, was beaten by the de- 
fection of 15,000 anti-slavery Whigs in New York who cast their 
ballots for James G. Birney, the Liberty party candidate—a pure pro- 
test vote due to Clay's ‘ ‘Alabama” letter hedging on annexation. Tyler 
had his appointees hold a convention and nominate him. But the 
movement fell so flat that he soon withdrew from the race. This with 
Birney’s “Splinter Party” vote enabled Polk to capture 15 of the 26 
states’ electoral votes. 

Reverting to June, 1844, one may observe that two days after the 





Senate's refusal to ratify Texas annexation by such an emphatic vote, 
Tyler, advised by Calhoun, took a step w hich forever discredited his 
reputation for sincerity in belief of the Strict Construction theory. 
From his first public act in 1811 he had professed his adherence to the 
States’ Rights dogma of the Strict Constructionists. That was perhaps 
natural for a citizen of the proud but decaying Commonwealth of 
Virginia. That Dominion had been the greatest state in the Confeder- 
ation and had slowly sunk in importance, area, and caliber of her 
representatives until in 1840 she ranked barely fourth in white popula- 
tion, soon to be passed by Indiana and Massachusetts. No public 
men of her election equalled in fame Jackson, Van Buren, Webster, 
Clay, or Calhoun. Virginians strove to minimize the growing im- 
portance of the Union as against the waning influence of the Old 
Dominion. In his Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 Jefferson utilized 
this sentiment to advance his political fortunes and gained his ob- 
jective by the aid of that sentiment. His followers in later years 
amplified his dogma till it became the basis of nullification in 1832 
Calhoun then proclaiming the sovereign right of each state to vile 
the invalidity of any Act of Congress. 

Tyler sympathized with that school of thought. But when Texas 
annexation seemed an essential prop to slavery he reversed his tradi- 
tional position completely. He sent to the House of Representatives 
on June 10, 1844, the Texan Annexation Treaty with supporting 
documents, and demanded that the Democratic House adopt a resolu- 
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tion to admit Texas as a state, to be followed by a similar resolution 
in the Senate, thereby securing the admission of Texas just as Ohio 
and Tennessee had been admitted—that is by a bare majority vote in 
each House instead of a two-thirds majority vote in the Senate alone— 
the requirement for treaty ratification. 

Tyler's message conceded that treaty ratification would have been 
the more suitable method; hitherto the acquisition of foreign territory— 
in the only instances in which it had been acquired, Louisiana and 
Florida—had been effected by that method. Treaties from time im- 
memorial had been the form by which independent states had ex- 
pressed their legally binding agreements inter sese on important mat- 
ters. Why, asked Tyler’s critics, should the Constitution confine treaty 
ratification to a Senate majority of two-thirds, if the President might 
after Senatorial rejection apply to Congress to reverse the Senate by a 
bare majority vote in each House? 

Tyler's answer was simple and crushing: “How we shall bring 
annexation about is a matter of secondary consideration, but bring it 
about we must.” Here for the first time the Slavocrats openly an- 
nounced their defiance of all considerations which stood in the way 
of extending the domain over which the slave system obtained. Now 
the stern mask of States’ Rights slipped off and the hideous features 
of the “very cruel” slave owner at last appeared. The right of one 
more than a third of the states to prevent the making of a treaty was 
to be nullified. What right could be more important to any free state 
than to preserve the delictus personarum, the choice of partners in the 
governmental firm? When the Constitution came into force in 1789 
the three New England states plus New York could have vetoed 
attempted action by the eleven-states-Union to admit West Indian 
slave dominions; so the four Southern states could have prevented the 
annexation of Canada—thus the balance between Slave and Free States 
was to be preserved. Tyler urged the abolition of this veto power 
plainly against the admitted rights of the Northern states. 

For the time being he was stopped by the adjournment of Con- 
gress. But after Polk’s triumph on December 3, 1844, he asserted in 
his message that the sovereign will of a majority of the people expressed 
at the polls demanded annexation by a bare majority vote in each 
House. Clay, the defeated candidate, had more than one-third of the 
states—on its face a sufficient minority to defeat treaty ratification. 
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Politics is a curious vocation. With Polk’s accession approaching, the 
very Senators, or some of them, who voted “no” in June, 1844, switched 
to “yes” on the joint resolution voting in February, 1845. Even Benton, 
opponent of a joint resolution in June, agreed to go along provided 
that the President might choose whether to act under the joint 
resolution or to await a treaty newly made. The House concurred on 
February 28, 1845. Whereupon Tyler on the eve of Polk’s inaugura- 
tion dispatched a messenger to Texas with the joint resolution. Cal- 
houn declared this step was necessary because two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors would never have assented to annexation. 

And so Tyler passes from under the spotlight. Personally honest, 
courteous to his equals, decent in his way of life, he lacked the higher 
intellectual honesty of our foremost public men. He was never openly 
accused of favoring states bankers as Taney’s and Jackson’s friends 
had been—of feathering their own nests at the government's expense, 
but he succeeded in plaguing this country by means of a vicious paper 
money system which could not be terminated until the Civil War. 

In the period of prosperity following the Tariff of 1842, Tyler 
sold his Kentucky real estate, his son relates, at a handsome profit 
which enabled him to live comfortably without practicing law. His 
second wife was of a wealthy New York family and contributed to the 
Tylers’ affluence. 

Tyler had fourteen children—more than any other President. One 
of his daughters by his second wife, a Mrs. Ellis, died as recently as 
1947.38 

In spite of having had the highest office in the Union bestowed 
on him, he joined the Secessionists in 1861 and was elected to the 
Confederate Congress. He died on January 18, 1862, before taking 
his seat there. 


18 Pearl Tyler Ellis, youngest daughter of President John Tyler, 
died on June 30, 1947, at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Ambrose M. 
Marye, near Elliston, Virginia—Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, July 1, 
1947. 





























NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


AN IMMIGRANT BUTCHER'S DIARY 
Edited by CHartes W. Turner! 


“Dear PARENTS, ACQUAINTANCES and RELATIVES: 

“When I went away from you, you requested me to write you as 
much in detail and as accurately as possible, how I am and how it 
would be here for you and for many others. I did not know better 
how to comply with this promise than in this manner.” 


With these words, an immigrant August Ketterer of Freiburg, 
Germany, began a long letter back home in 1859 from the United 
States.2 Ketterer was the son of a Freiburg miller, born in 1834, who 
with his brother, Karl, and a number of associates reached these shores, 
seeking new economic opportunities. They arrived in 1854 and the 
story of their trip and early years in the northeast is an ordinary story 
of one of the millions of “Butchers, Bakers and Candlestickmakers” 
who made up the warp and woof of the American civilization. Letters 
of great immigrants have been published, but too few of the stories 
of the main body of the people who came have been printed. As Dr. 
Theodore C. Blegen has stated, the true makers of history are the 
people and a study of their letters and diaries is the essence of grass- 
roots history. “It grapples, as history should grapple with the needs 
of understanding the small, everyday elements. It recognizes as ma- 
turely conceived history should recognize, the importance of the sim- 
ple, however complex and subtle the problem of understanding the 
simple may be.”8 

Such accounts as these add color and form to the ancient inherit- 
ance forging the “American Character,” so well described by Denis W. 
Brogan and others. Without the study of such letters, one can never 
see the whole picture on the national canvas. Some may see this a 
mere facet; I see it a gem. The letter tells the following story. August 

1 Dr. Turner is an assistant professor of history at Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia.—Ed 

2 A translation of this letter, from old German script, is in the 
library of Washington and Lee University. Mrs. Rose Kling of 
Atlanta, Georgia, has the original. 


3 Theodore C. Blegen, Grass Roots History (Minneapolis, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1947). 
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and Karl separated from their father at Strassburg and with several 
hundred emigrants en route to America traveled by railroad via Paris to 
Le Havre. While at Strassburg, they visited a cathedral and a natural 
history collection. After eating a fish dinner and drinking some beer, 
they took the train to Paris where the brothers visited the Montmartre, 
with its festive halls which impressed them with their size. At Havre, 
where they arrived the day following, both were much interested in the 
harbor with boats of all sizes plying in and out. They had to await 
the arrival of the vessel which they were to travel on and spent the 
time buying supplies needed for the trip, such as eggs, wine, etc. Of 
the passengers on the ship, “Emma,” he says: 

Whether I did well to take the first ship, I was undecided—at the 
moment it was the best. It was a large brig with two and one-half 
masts, 160 feet long, 50 by 50 broad, furnished for about 350 persons, 
very roomy and almost stillnew. There were many sailors on board: 
nothing but native Americans, one of whom however spoke German. 
There were in all 325 souls, mostly young people and very few fami- 
lies. Five children died and two were born. With reference to their 


homeland most were Badenians, the others Hessians, Bavarians, 
Swabians, Prussians, Swissmen and Frenchmen. 


The ship contained several cabins and decks, storerooms, kitchens, 
toilets, cellars, chicken coops, and pig stalls. Sails were hoisted by 
wheels, axle-trees, and ropes. The two emigrant kitchens were four 
feet long, two feet wide, and walled with birch. Iron poles in the center 
supported kettles over coal fires. A few would cook for the rest who 
ate in the adjoining space in the lower deck. 

When the voyage began seasickness was general among the pas- 
sengers. One night all the bedsteads fell during a storm and they 
shrieked fearing the ship was sinking. However, on good days there 
were coffee parties, drinking bouts, and card games enjoyed. by those 
well enough to take part. Much stealing of passengers’ personal prop- 
erty caused a number of quarrels and even fights. “Even the sea 
helped out with such tricks, for there flew into the sea not only hats 
and caps from all sides but also cooking kettles, so that the little mer- 
maids might have cooking vessels.” Several love affairs blossomed or 
the trip which he describes. The final note of the trip spoke of the 
hardship of voyages when it was observed that “filth and vermin spread 
so towards the end that we longed for the continent like one longs 
for Heaven.” 

After a five-week trip, the delight of seeing America and what it 
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meant to immigrants was shown in his lines reading: 

The joy and exultation at the sight of land is not at all to be de- 
scribed. The entire day and the largest part of the night was spent in 
making music, dancing and singing, although we had on this particu- 
lar night one of the most dangerous storms which really was the 
trouble-maker for the dance. Toward morning the ship sounded as 
if it were going to break into a thousand pieces, and really a piece of 
the bowsprit did come off; however, without damage to the ship. 
When, toward morning, the storm was past and the pilot’s boat came, 
it began pitching about as frantically as before. They who cried and 
swore never to entice anyone to this land were the loudest. Nothing 
more was cooked. Kitchen vessels and beds bought for silver in 
Havre were thrown into the sea, and the next night was much danc- 
ing and celebration as we lay in the harbor of New York. I am not 
capable of describing the beauty and splendor of this harbor and the 
region roundabout in nice weather. This panorama is just too beauti- 
ful. ... There are gardens and parks, then the Castle-Garden with 
other fortifications in the vicinity of New York. In the background 
the green, forest covered mountains with decorative castle-like 
houses and farms of the rich Americans and in front of us the forests 
of masts of the ships in the three cities with countless small boats, the 
many steam-ships, the sinking sun and for the first time in five weeks 
the peal of bells. All this makes a remarkable impression on a per- 
son and immediately he feels God’s omnipotence. Such scenes one 
doesn’t forget easily. On the same day there came numerous small 
boats loaded with runners and loafers, unfortunately almost nothing 
but bad Germans who were ready at every turn to deceive their new- 
ly-arrived countrymen. The doctor also came and after he had in- 
spected everybody, gave permission to go ashore. Naturally the next 
few days brought work enough, for everything on board ship had to 
be left shining and straight. Finally at noon one day there came a 
steamship that had a baker on board with bread and beer. However, 
since he was very expensive, nobody wanted a bite until we finally 
realized that we could get nothing elsewise and that it probably would 
not be any cheaper in the city either. We now had to take our trunks 
off the steam-boat, whereby we naturally had work enough and finally 
on the 5th of October we came ashore. 


The passengers were anxious to travel into the interior and many 
left directly for railroad stations. The two brothers and several friends 
decided to see something of New York first. August's description of 
what they saw follows: 

New York is, as far as the main streets are concerned, as beauti- 
fulas Paris. Alone in the suburbs and outlying parts there stands a 
muddy little peasant town; moreover, this is true of all American cit- 
ies. The Germans live almost with the Negroes—speaking of the ma- 
jority... . Along the streets are, as also in other cities, beautiful trees 


planted between the thoroughfares and sidewalks that blossom out 
extraordinarily beautiful in spring and summer. 


After spending eight to ten dollars, they journeyed to Albany by 
steamboat. Albany appeared to August as 
a city the size of Strassburg, however hilly and almost like Cincinnati 
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except that it’s on the Hudson. The courthouse is on the hill as the 
one in Pittsburg. There are many churches there, and a Catholic 
priest distinguished himself here last year in defense of the church 
against the know-nothings. . . . I also saw here for the first time one 
of the so-called ‘‘street preachers’’ who stood in the middle of the 
Hudson bridge in a rain praying, preaching and trying to exhibit the 
excellence of his teaching ability. No one listened to him. 


From Albany to Buffalo by railroad, the party seemed to enjoy 
the sight of farms, forest-covered mountains and the canal boats pulled 
by donkeys driven along the bank. Ketterer concluded by saying: 
“All of this is extraordinarily beautiful, that’s true but this is also true 
that though it is beautiful it is not home.” 


In Buffalo the boys lodged with a Mr. Waibel, a Badenian dragoon 
officer, and spent three weeks looking for employment. August decided 
he would find it hard in a bakery, knowing no English, so he decided 
to apply for railroad work. Finding no job that appealed to him, he 
and his party decided to travel on to Cleveland. His comments on 
Buffalo life and architecture are worthy of note: 


Buffalo is one of the most beautifully situated cities on the Erie 
and very healthy. From here it’s only about eighteen miles to Ni- 
agara Falls and it has already vexed me sometimes that I didn’t visit 
this wonder of the earth that one can hear in Buffalo during calm 
weather. While we were here two sailing ships burned up in the har- 
bor at midnight and the next morning we could see the divers with 
diving bells going along on the bottom of the sea in order to save 
what was to be saved. If this city is very pretty on the sea side, so 
are its suburbs. Like the other old American cities it had little one- 
story houses, painted white or whitewashed. They look very pretty 
from the distance with the green trees and little front gardens. Since 
the houses are built far apart and with their little churches, they 
rather resemble large villages built on to each other. In little towns 
it’s really a wonder if one sees a brick house; there is also a big dif- 
ference in the style of architecture. . . . The art of the masons of this 
country, mostly stupid creatures, consists of leaving it pure. To illus- 
trate the extraordinary speed (one can also call it a vile action) with 
which houses are built: One can go past a desert, uncultivated place 
and come back eight weeks later only to find a beautiful house of 
brick. And from a distance these houses look very pretty mixed with 
the white ones of wood. The plans of the houses here are very simple; 
the cause, or reason, is the regular construction of the cities. Be- 
cause of the scantiness of the building-site in width, one seldom sees 
very large private houses. Even the beams of the buildings distin- 
guish themselves. If the house is small, there are no timbers to be 
found, for the supports extend to the side walls on both sides. But 
you experts can explain that better. Although the loafers here are 
not so bad or so numerous, the whorehouses are more numerous here 
than in any other place; I would not have thought that of here. I also 
saw something here that is seen in a few large Eastern cities—every- 
where cows, pigs, and geese running loose. Some people here have 
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fat swine or a good milkcow running around that has no fodder, not 
to speak of a stall. The animals must, after the American proverb, 
help themselves and eat what they find. Therefore, there are enough 
cows that nourish themselves off merely house manure. This prac- 
tice is to be found throughout the entire United States. There are 
also probably street-cleaning laws here; they are, however not ob- 
served. Therefore, there is filth in overflowing and is the same ev- 
erywhere else. But this is not true of the sidewalks, for they must 
be kept clean by the house owners. 


The trip to Cleveland was taken on a steamer, which was three 
or four times the size of the boats used on the Rhine. Upon arriving 
they ran into a sand bank from which it took several hours to be dis- 
lodged. One correspondent described the city as being made up of 
two cities Cone being old Ohio City) situated on two mountains with 
a valley between. Here they were offered work on the railroad but 
decided the climate was too severe. The party, made up of four, de- 
cided to start for Pittsburgh on foot. Leaving their possessions stored 
in Cleveland, they walked twenty-four miles the first day. The next 
twenty-eight miles they traveled by train. The sight along the right- 
of-way was described as follows: 

Everything was still forest along by the railroad at least in the 
northern part of Ohio. Farther south one comes through prettier re- 
gions. Moreover, we took the wrong way, since it was much better 
going on the highway and more thickly populated. These lead over 
hill and dale and are not at all too bad. Not only pedestrians but also 
riders and wagons travel on it. The single precaution is in the form 
of the bell on the locomotive with which warning is given in danger- 
ous places or if someone is seen. No railway house is to be seen, no- 
body to watch the tracks, and even the railroad station is the most 
ridiculously built thing in the world. It’s almost lying on its side and 
then the train goes roaring by with enormous speed. If there wasn’t 
a cowcatcher, without a doubt there’d be considerably more misfor- 
tune. It is this heavy iron gate attached to the locomotive over the 


front wheels and reaching to the rails just like a shovel that throws 
horses and cows that are in the way off the tracks. 


A number of Utopian experiments had been started during the 
antebellum period of American history, and August took note of one 
when they passed. It was a German colony called Ockonomis, founded 
by a Swabian evangelical preacher, which was a communistic commun- 
ity where men and women were quartered in barracks separately. A 
master was responsible for the welfare of the whole settlement.‘ 

They put up at a boarding house in Pittsburgh and sent back to 

4 This was ‘“‘Old Economy,”’ thriving settlement of the Harmony 
Society at that time, and now in large measure preserved and main- 


tained by the state as a museum, in the heart of Ambridge, Penn 
Sylvania. 
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Cleveland for their baggage. Joseph Burger, one of their members, 
had borrowed thirty dollars from the others. When his trunk came 
he found his savings had been stolen. All of them were so low in funds 
that they had to ask the landlord for credit. Joseph joined the army 
to enable him to repay his friends. Karl got work in a bakery and 
August got a job temporarily unloading a steamer. This was his des. 
cription of Pittsburgh and vicinity: 


Pittsburgh really consists of two main parts or cities, i.e. Alle- 
gheny with Manchester and Pittsburgh with Reisville, Bardstown and 
Birmingham with South Pittsburgh and Brownstown;5 these together 
form one of the largest industrial cities in America due largely to ex- 
cellent deposits of coal. Pittsburgh itself is situated in the middle of 
the mouth of the two rivers and is really the center of commerce and 
trade. The county court and jail are also here. The streets of Pitts- 
burgh are straight and beautiful. The most remarkable buildings 
are the courthouse on a hill; below is the simple but beautiful cathed- 
ral with its pontifical buildings and the post office at the foot of the 
same hill along with the different banks and the Iron City or Trade- 
Society with a high school. These buildings have cast iron front 
walls. In Reisville are the two hospitals and many brickkilns and, in 
addition, a few very beautiful churches. In Bayardstown there is a 
German Catholic Jesuit cloister, a nunnery for sisters, and a few 
very beautiful churches, which, however, I cannot name, since most 
of them like the ones in Pittsburgh belong to different sects. More- 
over, there is a cannon foundry, many other kinds of foundries, nail 
factories, and iron works here. Also a copper foundry and hammer 
works. Just as remarkable are the enormous railway depots, the 
wire bridges over the Monongahela, the four other bridges over the 
Allegheny of which over one the railroad passes and over the others 
the canal passes over the river so that while steamships go below, 
locomotives and canal boats go above. On the whole, there are not 
less than six enormous railroad depots in Pittsburgh. Also in the 
Neighborhood in the little city of Lawrenceville is a kind of fortress 
by the same name in which the United States soldiers are stationed. 
Allegheny is indeed more thickly populated but not as pretty as Pitts- 
burgh and more the seat of workers and factories. There are four 
wool and cotton mills, carriage, shovel and axe factories together 
with many sawmills. Also nail, nail-keg, flour-barrel, and sack fac- 
tories. The Allegheny water works, the Catholic orphanage under 
the supervision of the sisters of mercy, the two Catholic graveyards, 
the poorhouse and three large steam mills together with an enormous 


5 ‘*Reisville’’ apparently refers to Riceville, the name once given 
to the section of the city extending along Forbes Street and the 
parallel thoroughfares from the present approach to the Liberty 
Bridge as far out as Dinwiddie Street. By ‘‘Bardstown’’ Ketterer 
meant Bayardstown, or the present ‘‘Strip’”’ above the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station between the Allegheny River and the ‘‘Hill.’’ 
‘‘Brownstown,’’ although not mentioned in the city or county histor- 
ies, was probably a settlement marked on a contemporary map as 
Brown's Station, located on the Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad 
across the Monongahela from Homestead at the foot of Brown’s Hill. 
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whiskey brewery in which 100 feet or nearly 12,000 gallons of whiskey 
can be made daily with four stones in order to rough-grind the grain. 
Enough of the mills. . . . Birmingham is situated south of Pittsburgh 
along the Monongahela on the slope (which is very small) and at the 
foot of a mountain that runs along by the river, while Allegheny is 
more on the northern side by the river of the same name. Because of 
the mountains round about, there are seldom floods. In Birmingham 
there are glass-houses and iron works mostly. . . . This city you 
should see. Here are located most of the coal mines which go to the 
source of the river. Several rivers flow almost into the city. Also 
here is a barefooted friar of the German cloister with a beautiful 
church and the English Catholic orphanage under supervision of the 
sisters of mercy. Nowhere is so much iron and glass worked and not 
incorrectly is Pittsburgh called ‘‘the smoky city,’’ since one seldom 
gets to see the clear sky. 


August and a friend decided to walk to Wellersburg® on foot to 
find work. As he passed along the corduroy road, he described the 
countryside. The first night was spent in a barn where hay was used 
for cover. In two days they had traveled sixty miles by way of Mount 
Pleasant. On the third day, they walked through a snowstorm and 
were very glad to be treated to Sunday dinner by a villager along the 
way. Through Somerset and Berlin they traveled on to Cumberland. 
Of this last place he said: 

Cumberland is a city located in the state of Maryland. The Balti- 
more and Pennsylvania railroads pass through it. It also has two big 
stations. .. . There are many sawmills here which carry on a big 
business. There are also many collieries, iron works, water works, 
and steam mills here. There’s even a Catholic monastery with a 


beautiful church. It’s also the seat of the county government and 
court. 


August's first real job was secured in Frostburg, where he was 
hired by a butcher for fifty dollars plus keep for the term of a year. 
Frostburg, he declared, was 


situated on a slope of one of the Alleghenies. It is very large and is 
nothing more than just a number of different villages built together. 
The houses are mostly of wood and are called tram houses. There 
are, of course, many plain log houses, and with that there is nothing 
more in the town worthy of note except the Collieries. They are ev- 
erywhere in the town and are of such importance that they supply 
Baltimore and other cities with coal... . Probably as many as twenty 
coal trains leave here daily. 


His job was to do the butchering and odd jobs on the place. There 
was a Swabian journeyman who helped him for a while. Of his main 
job he said: “I cooked out the fat and made soap, chopped wood, hack- 
ed wursts, and fed the horses . . . . I was rather well known in the 


6 In Somerset County, Pa., about ten miles from Cumberland, Md. 
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surrounding country for about twelve to twenty miles around and learn- 
ed to know American customs, since these farmers were mostly Penn- 
sylvania German and speak German.” 


His description of the butcher’s farm is interesting: 


Five miles from Frostburg on the National Highway. This goes 
to California through Independence;?7 it goes through a valley with a 
creek near an old steam saw-mill which is owned by a rich slave 
owner who, with three relatives, owns 14,000 acres of land—a little 
princedom. They have not less than two steam saw mills .. . the 
butcher’s place comprises almost 20 acres, all of which is fenced in 
... several livable tramhouses belonged to the place too. We had to 
till the land by day and slaughter by night. That was our work. I 
do not, though, want to touch on this adventure here. Still I must re- 
mark here that I saw, and learned too, for the first time what the 
clearing of land is. I can assure you that it is hard and heavy work 
and takes much time before the land is usable. 


Finally, when the butcher refused to pay him his wages, he took 
his luggage and walked to Mayer’s Mill, Pennsylvania, a place of some 
fifty houses where he got some odd jobs for several days. At Centre- 
ville, he helped a man out whose sons had all gone west. Back in 
Somerset, a miller hired him for several months, after which time 
August felt he had enough money to return to Pittsburgh. Life in 
Somerset, a place with some two hundred houses, became very boring 
to August. He had become accustomed to roaming and was always 
ready to move on. The region where Somerset was located was “wild 
and mountainous and still had many forests in which such animals 
as wolves, bears and panthers live.” 

Returning on foot to Pittsburgh by way of Connellsville, he told 
of life he met. He considered himself better fitted for the city with 
money, a knowledge of American customs, and the ability to speak 
some English. When passing through Indian country, he was remind- 
ed of tales of horror which had been related to him. Upon reaching 
Connellsville with frozen feet, he stopped to wrap them with pieces of 
an old shirt to enable him to continue. He took advantage of a law 
on the statute books of Pennsylvania requiring innkeepers to keep all 
travelers who arrived after sundown. The innkeepers were law abid- 


ing and August benefited. 
When he was approaching Pittsburgh, he commented on the 
7 For transcontinental travel, the National Highway, as such, was 


but an eastern approach to the central overland route to California 
through Independence, Mo. 
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mines operated by companies or wealthy families. One of the latter, 
the Risher family, owned mines, eight or ten farms, and a brewery.® 
Describing the brewery he said it used fifty bushels of rye daily and 
from every bushel three gallons of whiskey were made to sell for fifty 
cents. The farm had some three hundred pigs to eat up the scraps 
from it. These various enterprises netted the family many thousands 
yearly and were typical. 

Doubtless by now letters from relatives in Germany had asked 
August to describe flour milling in the United States and his letter 
has much material on the subject. He felt one must have at least 
$3,000 worth of capital or land to begin with or one would be destined 
to remain an apprentice for life. The usual pay of a miller hired to 
operate the mills was from $400 to $600 a year. Some got a house and 
a piece of ground with a wage of $10 to $18 a month. There were 
three types of mills which he discussed in detail—one run by water, a 
second by water and steam, and a third entirely by steam. Risher's 
mill was described as follows: 

Risher’s Mill in which I worked. This mill can be operated with 
water or steam or with both at the same time, since in the summer 
there’s sometimes such a little bit of water that not even the sheep 
have enough and that’s certainly not enough to make steam. This is 
true of all water mills. When I had been in this mill just fourteen 
days, all the water was gone except two big barrels and we had to 
dig a trench 2000 feet long and one and one-half feet deep in order to 
get some. Some streams which usually swell in the spring and cause 
floods were so dried up that one can’t even get water from deep 
ditches. It is noteworthy that we have six to eight days of rainy 
weather and then sometimes three weeks without rain. The reason 
is supposed to be that most of the mountains (not as in Europe or 
other lands where there are elevated plains) here have other smaller 
mountains close around instead of plateaus which can not take up 
much water. The valleys are small and deep; the water, conse- 
quently, runs off very quickly. With the steam machine (we had 
two) the mill went at double speed in three-fold connecting gears. 
These gears were pretty much constructed like ours (with conical 
wheels—a main wheel and several spur-wheels). The main rod to 
which was attached the large wheel went through the top of the mill. 
The bags and everything hand down from it. We had three cylinder 
boilers, and the mill was over three and under four stories high. Just 
as three different cylinders are in it, so is the first a double cylinder; 
that is, the bruised grain goes first through no. 9. Here then no. 7 and 
then no.6. From each number there is a tube and from it still others 
which make the grain white or worse. Usually one makes three 
kinds of grain. Nos. 10 and 9 are left together in a box (when one 
has made a sale) and this is called the ‘‘extra family flour.’’ No. 8 


8 


At the present Dravosburg and vicinity, about fourteen miles up 
the Monongahela River from the ‘‘Point’’ in Pittsburgh. 
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runs into a special container and is pretty rough. To grind it finer 
one lets it run on. If the grain is too coarse, it’s run through again 
and is called ‘‘extra superfine.’’ Last two kinds are used by many 
bakers (for ‘‘rough’’ work), and the other kind is used for ‘‘fine’’ bak- 
ing. The second cylinder was on the second floor while the first was 
on the third. The bruised grain went first into a conveyor, from there 
it was driven along by a system of belts. This carried it to the 
fourth level into a little room called the ‘‘cooler’’ and here a simple 
machine put it into the first cylinder by means of a tube or pipe. In 
the case of the second it fell off the belts into the cylinders. This set 
of pulleys was just twenty feet long. The meal then had to be sacked: 
this was necessary to the farmers. The third is the rye-sack and like 
the second. The water-wheel is twenty feet high and eight feet broad. 
I cannot give an account of the other specifications. The steam ma- 
chines make 22 and the stone 150 revolutions per minute. Everything 
possible here is made of iron. . . . The grain from the wagon was 
weighed and emptied into containers. From there they were carried 
up and left in a box. From this one could place them in the machine 
to be ground. A windmill grinds the grain on the rough side of the 
stones. Below is another windmill that discards the powder and dust 
and from this the grain runs through a belt into a burnishing ma- 
chine, from this into a box with two divisions. There are no bells 
here and when it’s empty, one can notice by the sound of the machine. 

In this mill, he was employed for several months and accumulated 


a savings of twenty dollars to enable him to take a trip to Elizabeth- 
town, New Jersey. The architecture interested him here so he included 
several drawings with the following comments: 


There is also a big difference between the windows here and in 
Germany, there are usually only single panes here. The houses also 
have trap-doors in the ceilings which must be supported by a single 
piece of wood or something else. One sees no shingle roofs here, but 
roofs made of a kind of cement and little pebbles. They are also al- 
most fireproof. Sometimes roofs are made of sheet-iron; occasional 
houses have slate roofs, but not often. 


The letter concludes: “But I will stop writing here. God grant 
that it will reach you. It contains my fate in the first two years, if 
you want to read more of the other two years, then let me know.” 

Thus ends the story of an immigrant as seen through a long letter 
written over a period of several years. There must be many thousands 
which are to be found as interesting and as revealing as this one about 
the lives of immigrants and life of the period. 

As to what happened to August Ketterer in later years, nothing is 
known except a few facts given by his daughter, Mrs. Rose Kling. 
During the War between the States he joined the Merchant Marine 
and made at least one trip to South America. After the war he married 
Catherine Rollinghaus of Baltimore, and moved to a Georgia farm where 
they raised four children. He died there in 1907, having settled down, 
raised a family, and accumulated a nice fortune. 
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Diplomacy and Indian Gifts: Anglo-French Rivalry along the Ohio and 
Northwest Frontiers, 1748-1763. By Wicpur R. Jacoss. (Stanford, 
California, Stanford University Press, 1950. 208 p. Maps, illustra- 
tions.» 

This study is a very vital addition to the history of western Penn 
sylvania and of the French and Indian War. It does what its title indi- 
cates—demonstrates the importance of presents to the Indians in that 
wilderness conflict between France and England for the control of the 
St. Lawrence, Great Lakes and Ohio Valley country. The idea, of 
course, is not new; but the demonstration of it is new. Scholars will 
now be better able than ever before to treat the Indian side of the fron- 
tier movement with adequate knowledge. 

The treatment starts with an analysis of the place in Indian civili- 
zation of the custom of giving and receiving presents. Gifts connoted 
words; the former made the latter meaningful, sincere; transactions be- 
came bona fide when each side gave up something dear to him. It might 
be the exchange of patiently wrought wampum to symbolize true 
friendship, or it might be the trade of human scalps for powder and 
ball to symbolize good faith in warfare. 

With much erudition and documentation Jacobs describes the types 
of presents—toys, blankets, strouds, waistcoats, gorgets, rum, pipes, and 
so on—with thoroughgoing recognition of the uses to which the tribes- 
men put them. One gets the feeling of Indian need, dependence, and 
also of decline and decay. Prices are analyzed, and the quality of goods, 
with the English shown as superior in the former respect, and the French 
as superior in the latter. The superiority of the French in their highly 
systematized method of distribution is contrasted with the disorganized 
competition of the English. But the fatal weakness of the French in 
maintaining their supplies in times of war, because of naval inferiority, 
is also demonstrated. Behind it all is seen the need by both white fac- 
iions of Indian help in the great imperial contest—not as a major 
military force, but as scouts and hunters. 

And so the story of the great Anglo-French contest unfolds. At 
the base is the invaluable work of Sir William Johnson in requiring 
adequate supplies for the Iroquois. Aiding him in the Pennsylvania 
country are Conrad Weiser and George Croghan, who were only less 
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effective because of the impecuniosity and constitutional squabbling in 
Proprietary and Quaker Pennsylvania. A veritable orgy of competition 
between French and English in lavishing gifts upon the red men led 
to French aggression and the outbreak of war. Surprising is the demon- | 
stration that Braddock’s defeat was not due to the English general's 
ignoring of Indian aid, but to the refusal of Governor James Glen of 
South Carolina to cooperate with Braddock’s and Dinwiddie’s plans to 
bring the Cherokee and Catawba tribesmen to scout and hunt for the 
British army, the Iroquois being assigned to Johnson and Shirley in New 
York. Down through the history of the French and Indian War author | 
Jacobs correlates the fighting with the Indian supply problem; the cam- 
paign for Niagara, Oswego, Crown Point, Ticonderoga, Montreal. It is 
significant to note that Forbes had six hundred Indians in his Fort 
Duquesne campaign compared to eight for the unfortunate Braddock. 
Finally, the terrific volume and expense of supplying the Indians (who 
were often aggravatingly greedy, or neutral) to defeat the French is 
contrasted with the great let-down resulting from Ambherst’s desire to 
economize after the victory was won. Under the circumstances Pontiac’s 
War was obviously inevitable. | 

Jacobs’ scholarship is for the most part adequate, his interpretations | 
sound, his documentation useful. Occasionally he has slipped, as when | 


he insists on calling the Juniata River the Juanita (pp. 101, 140). Onc ( 

misses Kellogg's French Regime from the footnotes and bibliography. ' 

These, however, are minor. A good book has been written. 
University of Toledo Ranpotpu C. Downes 

( 

Seat of Empire: the Political Role of Eighteenth-Century Williamsburg. 

By Cart Brivensaucu. CWilliamsburg, Virginia, c1950. x, 85 p 

Map, illustrations. ) 


The appeal of John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s re-creation of Colonial 
Williamsburg has been widespread. It has profoundly affected the 


interior decoration as well as the tourist trade. Lovers of Americana ' 
. . 

have a new focus through it. ’ 
The combination has aroused the interest of many in colonial his 


tory. All this has been pleasing to those whose interest lies in American 
history. With this small book, the first of a series, “Williamsburg in 
America,” this interest bids fair to be even more widely spread, a con- 
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summation devoutly to be desired. 

Its format is distinguished, its illustrations well in keeping with 
the deservedly high standing of its author. It is, designedly, we think, 
only a foreword or preface for the purpose of the series, a slight study, 
but one to introduce Virginia’s wide impact on colonial days and Wil- 
liamsburg’s importance as the capital of an empire theoretically extend- 
ing to the Pacific. 

The story of two imaginary planters traveling from the Northern 
Neck to Williamsburg to represent their county in the House of Burgess- 
es is the ingenious device used by Dr. Bridenbaugh to entice our interest. 
All historically-minded people will welcome the series and wish it wide 
acceptance. 


Pittsburgh Henry Otiver Evans 


Annotated Bibliography on the Amish. By Joun A. Hostetter. (Men- 
nonite Publishing House, Scottdale, Pennsylvania, 1951. 100 p.) 

This highly specialized little volume is worth general notice. The 
short introduction by Harold S. Bender of Goshen College Biblical 
Seminary, Goshen, Indiana, sets forth its genesis and its denominational 
importance. It also gently suggests its wider historical significance. The 
preface and the foreword by the author, a former student at Goshen 
College and Seminary, but now at Pennsylvania State College, add all 
necessary comment on the undertaking and the final organization of the 
bibliography. 

While of greatest value to the Amish, and to Mennonites in gen- 
eral, this work of devoted scholarship is of value to all students and 
researchers in some other fields such as: the story of the so-called 
Pennsylvania Dutch; the history of German-Americans; and American 
social and economic life, colonial and national. 

A hurried but careful survey of the publication reveals that it is 
well edited and carefully printed. The reviewer is authoritatively told 
that if manuscript materials, particularly in the form of correspondence, 
seem relatively slight, it is because they are actually scanty. 


University of Pittsburgh AtFRED P. JAMES 











HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 
HENRY OLIVER EVANS 


The society has suffered a great loss in the death, on May 2, 195], 
of Henry Oliver Evans, a member for nearly a quarter of a century; 
a trustee from 1936 to 1941; a vice president from 1941 to 1948; presi- 
dent from June, 1948, to September, 1949; and president emeritus 
thereafter. 


During all the years of his association with the society his interest 
in its welfare and progress never flagged. Whenever called upon to 
give of his time and energy to its advancement, and more often upon his 
own initiative, he was a willing and resourceful promoter of the soci- 
ety’s activities, carrying its message to many groups. Indeed it was on 
the first day of February, 1949, when he was returning from a radio 
broadcast in the interest of the society, that he suffered a severe injury 
from which he never fully recovered. 

A lawyer and lifelong resident of Pittsburgh, Mr. Evans was born 
here in 1873, the eldest of nine children of Dr. Cadwallader Evans 
and his wife, the former Margaret Oliver, both members of historically 
important families. He attended Pittsburgh public schools, Bethany 
College, and the University of Michigan where he received his aca- 
demic and law degrees. He was a trustee of Bethany College, and a 
member of the Central Christian Church, the Junta, and the Duquesne 
Club. 

In addition to his many activities over a period of fifty-five years 
as attorney for a number of prominent clients, he found time to indulge 
in his hobby of delving into Western Pennsylvania history, becoming 
one of the best informed lay students of the subject. He was the author 
of a noteworthy book entitled Iron Pioneer, in which he recounted the 
life of his uncle, Henry W. Oliver, against the background of Pitts 
burgh’s industrial growth in those years. He was a frequent speaker 
at meetings of the society, and most of his addresses have been pub 
lished in this magazine. 

As one of the vice presidents of the society, 1941-1948, and 
chairman of its finance committee during the greater part of that 
period, Mr. Evans ably discharged the responsibility of raising funds 
each year, ranging from hundreds to thousands of dollars, that were 
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sorely needed to bridge the gap between the society's regular income 
and its minimum expenses of operation. In this connection he was 
instrumental in securing the services of a solicitor who was unprece- 
dentedly successful in enrolling new members among people of standing 
and means who were willing to subscribe for more than the minimum 
annual fee. 

As president, 1948-1949, he took the lead in devising a number 
of ambitious plans for the advancement of the society along both 
popular and scholarly lines. For some of these projects substantial 
financial support was obtained from a local foundation, and more 
would doubtless have been accomplished but for the accident that 
immobilized Mr. Evans, physically, and doubtless hastened his death. 

As president emeritus, Mr. Evans, mentally alert as ever, became 
chairman of the society's publications committee, and as such he not 
only carried the chief burden of ev aluating articles offered for inclusion 
in this magazine, but also himself canvassed a large number of printers, 
by mail, telephone, and interview, in an effort to reduce mounting 
printing costs hitherto regarded as exorbitant. 

Expressions of appreciation of Mr. Evans’ services and of regret 
over his passing, offered at the May meeting of the society, were later 
embodied in a formal resolution unanimously adopted by the officers 
and trustees. Moreover, the following members and friends have made 
contributions to the society, specifically in Mr. Evans’ memory, in 
amounts ranging from five to one hundred dollars: Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh, John G. Buchanan, Mrs. Charles L. Doyle, Mrs. T. Ray- 
mond Evans, Miss Mabel L. Gillespie, Mrs. Clifford Heinz, Charles A. 
McClintock, Mrs. Eleanor E. Norman, Augustus K. Oliver, Mrs. John 
C. Oliver, James C. Rea, Mrs. Hugh Rodman, Mrs. Hallock C. 
Sherrard. 





At the meeting of April 18, announced as “Silk Night,” Mr. 
Lawrence S. Thurman, senior curator of Old Economy at Ambridge, 
Pennsylvania, gave an illustrated talk on “Economy Silk,” or an 
account of the Harmonists’ silk industry there as it developed from the 
establishment of the settlkement in 1824. On the walls of the auditor- 
ium was displayed a large collection of similar silks made in recent 
years by the Scalamandré Textile Mills of New York. Mr. Thurman 
pointed out the distinguishing characteristics of each of these pieces, 
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and many of those in attendance examined them with interest after 
the meeting. 


The last meeting of the current season, as usual announced as 
“University of Pittsburgh Night,” was held on May 22, with Dr. John 
W. Oliver, head of the history department of that university, introduc- 
ing the speakers. Mr. James M. Sheep, a graduate student at the 
university, presented a paper on “James M. Swank, Pioneer Historian 
of the Iron Industry,” and Dr. Alfred P. James, professor of history 
there, gave an account of “Benjamin Franklin's Land Interests in 
Western Pennsylvania.” 





